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Mr. Hoover Urges 


Waterways Plan 
To Aid Mid-West 


Development of Mississippi 
System and St. Lawrence 
Proposed to Overcome 
Rate Disadvantage. 





N o Loss Anticipated 
To Traffic by Rail 





Secretary of Commerce Predicts 
Expansion of Facilities Will 
Stabilize Operations of 
Land Carriers. 





A measure of farm relief through 
lower transportation costs to be brought 
about by development of inland water- 
ways, principally the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence Rivers, was outlined by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover in an address on the improve- 
ment of Mid-West Waterways November 
14, before the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, Mo. 

Deepening the 9,000 miles of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries to minumum 
depths of six to nine feet to permit 
modern barge systems, and construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence shipway from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, open- 
ing every lake port to ocean vessels— 
these are the two great feats to be per- 
formed that would not only be beneficient 


in the economic scheme of things but 
“greatest engineering undertakings in 


our history,” according to Secretary 
Hoover. 
Compensation of Disadvantage. 

Advantages that would accrue to far- 
mers in lower shipping costs, particularly 
in remedying the disparity now existing 
in transportation costs as between the 
Middle West and the seaboard States, 
were outlined in detail by Secretary 
Hoover. In detail also, the Secretary of 
Commerce answer possible arguments 


from those who doubt that waterway | 


development will yield the economic 


henefits claimed for it, for those who feel | 


it implies undue burdens on taxpayers 
and from those who fear injury to the 
railway systems. 

Following is the full text of Secretary 
Hoover’s address: 


In the past three years I have ad- | 


dressed many of you in support of fur- 
ther development of our inland water- 
ways. In fact the Secretary of Com- 
merce is enjoined by the organic act 


creating that office to foster and nro- | 
mote the development of transportation. | 


Jt is a snbject that can interest only 


the serious minded; for any constribution | 


to public thought must be by economic 
reasoning, not by oratory. 
I am concerned with this improvement 


hecaxse it will contribute to the wealth | 


and eagnomic 
of the Union. 
unity of the 
to every one 
and homes. 
Your association, representing all parts 
of the Mid-West, has been long devoted 


progress of every section 
It will contribute to the 
nation. It is of concern 
of our millions of farms 
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Insurance Extended 





Employers Can Receive Cover- 
age During Work Outside 
Home District. 





Regulations issued by the United 
States Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission on November 14 provide a means 


whereby insurance companies may offer | 


coverage under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act for 
employers temporarily engaged in, or 
suddenly called upon, for work in a dis- 
trict other than their home districts. 


Heretofore, it was explained, an em- 
ployer had to receive his certificate of 
compliance with the Act from a deputy 
commissioner in his home district, thus 
being subject to delay when he sud- 
denly extended operations into other dis- 
tricts. The full text of the regulations 
follows: 

1. The Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act contem- 
plates that certificates that employers 
have secured the payment of compensa- 
tion as required by the Act shall be is- 
sued ordinarily by deputy commissioners 
in the several compensation districts in 
which employers carry on work and that 
deputy commissioners shall decide 
whether payment of compensation has 
been properly secured. The Act con- 
templates that deputy commissioners 
shall have control over employers for 
the purposes of the Act in sending 
notices, ete. 

Provision For Coverage. 

. It has developed in practice, how- 
near, that provision must be made 
whereby insurance comp» uies engaged 
in or suddenly called upon for work 
subject to the Act in other compensa- 
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| engineering, 





| Great Falls, Mont., 
Mountain region near the Montana-Ca- | 
| nadian line where a number of reser- | 


| Gulf of Mexico. 


| might be utilized for 
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| Navigation and F hood Protectisn 


Linked as Mississippi Problem 





Secretary of War Says Full Consideration Must Be Given 
Plans for Solution to Assure Sound Engineering 
and Business Principles in River Work. 


Protection of the Mississippi River 
basin from floods, improvement of the 
rivers of the valley for navigation, and 
promotion of prosperity in the valley 
through extension of the system of water 
transportation are the three -principal 
phases of the Mississippi River problem, 
according to the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis. 

The Secretary, in an address November 
14 before the ninth annual convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association at St. 
Louis, said that the solution of the prob- 
lem rests on the Secretary of War after 
action is authorized by Congress. 

Sound Engineering Required. 

Secretary Davis declared that the solu- 
tion presented must be based “on sound 
economic and _ business 
principles.” He outlined what probably 
would be the plans of the Department 
for flood contol, as based on studies thus 
far made by Army engineers. He also 
described the operations of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the alterna- 


Flood Control Plan 


For Entire Country 


Favored at Hearing 


Agricultural Interests Urge 
Exhaustive Study in Pre- 
paring Program for All 
Navigable Rivers. 


The interest of farm organizations 


in a national flood control policy, ap- | 
plicable to New England and any other | 


section as well as to the Mississippi 
drainage area, was outlined November 
14 to the House Committee on Flood 
Control by Chester H. Gray, representa- 


tive of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration. 
Representative Leavitt 


described a Rocky 


voirs could be created to store the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River. 


George C. Shinn, representing the | 


National Association of Credit Men, ex- 
plained the interest of that organiza- 
tion in flood control as a national prob- 
lem. 


Representative Leavitt told of water | 
coming sin from Canada through tribu- | 


taries of the Milk River that found their 
way down through the Mississippi to the 


tion of the Milk River, with an earth 
dam, a half mile long and 68 feet high, 


at a.cost of $2,000,000, and that other | 


reservoirs could be created in Montana 


| to store waters of tributary streams in 
the Rocky Mountains for control of ! 
floods in the Missouri and the Missis- | 


sippi. 
Representatives of the Reclamation 


Service and others, he said, have made | 
He | 


studies of the Milk River region. 
told of the heavy showfalls in the Rock- 


ies, sometimes 15 to 20 feet deep in the | 
; canyons, whose melting added consider- ! 


For Longshoremen | 


able volume to the normal headwaters. 


Storage reservoirs would be helpful | 


not only to flood control, he said, but 
irrigation and 
power. He told of a number of Federal 


irrigation projects in Montana. 


Answering a questicn of the commit- | 
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| ‘ 
| transportation system 








(Rep.), of | 


| He said that a reservoir | 
| could be built in the chain-of-Lakes sec- 


Survey Shows One-f ourth of Graduates 


tives that Congress has in expanding its 
facilities to meet the shippers’ demands. 

The full text of Secretary Davis’ ad- 
dress follows: 

It is always a pleasure to me to attend 
the meetings of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. Asa resident of the Valley, 
I have its interests very much at heart. 
In view of the situation existing today, 
I feel that the protecticn and develop- 


ment of the Valley is probably the most | 


important problem before the War De- 
partment. 
Problem is Threefold. 

A threefold responsibility to the Miss- 
issippi Valley rests upon the Secretary 
of War: To protect the basin from future 
floods, to improve its rivers for naviga- 


| tion, and to promote its prosperity by 
water | 


the operation of an extensive 


It is a grave responsibility. 
retary of War, having this responsibility, 
cannot lightly approve or 


Column 1.) 


Fifth American Gunboat 


[Continued on Page 4, 


Is Launched at Shanghai 


The gunboat “Panay,” (Gunboat No. 
45) the fifth of six river gunboats built 
in China for the United States, was 
launched at Shanghai on November 11, 
the Department of the Navy announced 
on November 14. The sixth gunboat, 
it was stated orally, will be launched 
early in January. The first of the six 


probably will not be commissioned until | 


the latter part of December, it was added. | year an encouragement had been given 


| to the development of transportation and 


The six gunboats, it was stated at the 
Department, are to be used as replace- 


| ments for old ships now serving on the 


Yangtze River Patrol Force. 


Reduced Tariff as Aid 


Senator Smoot Not in Favor 
of Revision Suggested by 
Business Men’s Group. 


Opposition to a revision of the tariff 
as suggested by the Business Men’s 
Commission on Agriculture, whose find- 
ings and recommendations, based upon 


| a year’s investigation of the agricultu- 


ral 
was 


situation, has just been made public, 
voiced by Senator Reed Smoot 


(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Sen- 


ate Finance Committee, after a-con- 


| ference at the White House on Novem- | 
The | 


ber 14 with President Coolidge. 
Senator had called to discuss the Ad- 
ministration’s program for tax reduc- 
tion with the President. 

“If you want a panic in this country, 
just start to lower the tariff,” Senator 
Smoot asserted following the conference. 
He predicted that there would be no re- 
vision of the tariff at the forthcoming 
session of Congress. 

Favors President’s Stand. 

The Senator also announced that he 
would stand squarely behind the admin- 
istration’s program for tax reduction. 
He said that the President was quite 
sure that the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
Mellon, for a reduction of not to exceed 
$255,000,000 would be about all the 


a reduction. 
Senator Smoot added that he had 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Of Land Grant Colleges Return to Farm 


More Than Three-fourths Engage in Occupations for 
Which Training Definitely Prepared Them. 





Criticisms that graduates of land grant 
colleges do not return to the farm have 
been found to be unwarranted in a sur- 
vey conducted by the Division of Agri- 
cultural Education, Department of Agri- 
culture, according to a statement Novem- 
ber 14 by the Chief of the Division, Dr. 
E. H. Shinn. 

On the contrary, it has een found 
that 27.8 per cent of the graduates from 
agricultural colleges engage in farming, 
while the next largest single group, 24 
per cent, choose teaching as a: profession. 

Undertaken to Show Opportunities. 

The full text of Dr. Shinn’s statement 
follows: 

As a basis for determining what are 
some of the opportunities before siudents 
who desire to preprre themselves for 
service in agricultural »ursuits, the deans 
of the agricultural colleges were re- 
quested to submit any available data 
showing the kinds of professions or oc- 
cupations in which graduates and other 
students of agriculture are now em- 
ployed. Replies were received from 41 
of the deans, 19 of whom submitted data 
giving detaile1 information as to the pur- 
suits of these students. 

The figures appear to relate to gradu- 





ates in agriculture and therefore »mit 
other 4gricultural students who did not 
complete their courses. 


over the past decade. 
was assembled and classified on the basis 


of the various lines of work in which | 
agricultural college graduates are now | 


engaged. 
Three Parts to Study. 

This discussion therefore is concerned 
(1) with percentag? of agricultural grad- 
uates engaged in (a) scientific farming, 
(b) research work, (c) teaching and ex- 
tension work, (d) business related to 
agriculture, and (e) miscellaneous pur- 


} Suits; (2) with the present demand for 


college trained men in these pursuits; 
and (3) with the opportunities offered 


| for services and reward in these pursuits. 


-The returns submitied showed that an 
average of 27.8 per cent of agricultural 
graduates entered upon scientific farm- 
ing, the range varying from 8 per cent 
in Florida to 50 per cent in Kansas. New 
Hampshir- stood next to Kansas with 39 
per cent, while next above Florida was 
Georgia with 18 per cent. The average 
engaged in research work was 5.8, rang- 
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The Sec- 


recommend | 


| the evening of November 
, to Colonel Charles Lindbergh the Hub- 


| President Coolidge said, 


To Farmers Opposed 


| 17 other aviators. 





The data as a | 
whole related to ‘the period extending | 


The information | 








Large Farm Pro ject 
Inaugurated in Spain 


Cotton Will Be Made Basic Com- 
modity in Plan to Develop 
Agriculture. 


Inauguration of what is intended to | 


be the largest agricuitural project in 
southern Spain was reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce on November 14 
upon advices from the consul at Seville. 

Approximately 120,000 acres of land 
has bee.: purchased at an estimated price 
of $2,550,000, it was said. According to 
the report, cotton will be made the basic 


commodity, and it is proposed eventually | 


t. install manufacturing industries to 
consume this and other raw materials. 
South of Seville. 

The full text of the announcement by 
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President Presents 


Hubbard Medal to 
Colonel Lindbergh 


Describes His Transatlantic | 


Flight as Great Stimulant 


to Development of 
Aviation. 


President Cooiidge, in an address on 
14, presented 


bard Medal awarded to him by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society in recognition 
of his achievement in flying from New 
York to Paris in his airplane, the “Spirit 
of St. Louis.” 

The President declared that within the 


communication that has few parallels in 


| history and that it remained for*Colonel | 


Lindbergh to arouse interest in the prac- 
tical possibilities of travel through the 
air. 

“Because of wha: has done and said,” 
“we are told 
aeronautic plans for 1928 indicate an ac- 


months ago.” 
Cabinet Members’ Attend. 
The presentation was made at the 
Washington Auditorium in the presence 


of Colonel Lindbergh’s mother, officials | 


of the National Geographic Society and 
In the audience were 
members of the Cabinet, members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 


military officials and diplomatic repre- | 


sentatives from many foreign countries. 


The fliers who came to Washington to | 


witness the presentation exercises, in ad- 
dition to Colonel Lindbergh, were Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd and his trans- 
atlantic flight companions, Bert Acosta, 
Lieutenant Bernt Balchen, and Lieuten- 
ant George O. Noville; Clarence D. 

hamberlain and Charles 


tenant Ernest Hegenberger, first fliers 
from California to Hawaii; Ernest L. 
Smith and E. B. Bronte, civilian Cali- 
fornia-to-Hawaii fliers; A. C. Goebel, 


; winner of the Dole Hawaiian flight; Paul | 


Schutter and Martin Jenson, second in | Were: Colonel Arthur C. Goebel, winner 


and | 


the Dole flight; William S. Brock 
Edward F. Schlee, who flew half around 
the world, and Ruth Elder and _ pilot, 
George Haldeman. . 

The exercises were presided over by 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Gecgraphic Society, who in- 
troduced President Coolidge for the 
presentation of the Hubbard award for 


| outstanding achievement in the field of 


: , | aviation. 
President would approve in the way of | 


A brief address was made by 
William P. 
retary for 
ment of Commerce. Colonel Lindbergh’s 
speech of acceptance was followed by a 
showing of motion pictures of his trans- 
oceanic and more recent flights’ in 
America. 

The President’s 
| text: 

Fellow Countrymen: Transportation 
and communication are essential to civil- 
ization. Within the year an encourage- 
ment has been given to their develop- 
ment that has few parallels in history. 


address follows in full 


[Continued on Page 3, Columi. 1.] 
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the Back Page. 
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convenience of the 
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| exchanged 


| mander Byrd’s “America” ig 
| to France; Edward F. Schlee and Will- 


A. Levine; | 
Lieutenant Lester J. Maitland and Lieu- | 


| from 


MacCracken, Assistant Sec- | 
Aeronautics of the Depart- | 


Ocean Aviators 
Favor Extended 


Atlantic and Pacific Fliers 
Confer With Bureau Offi- 
cers on Conditions 
Encountered. 


Information by Radio 


Is Praised as Helpful 





| | | 

Beacon Declared to Be Effective | f punt 
| Quartermaster Corps indicate that there 
/ were approximately 


in Directing Planes; Meteor- 
ological Data Inade- 
quate Abroad. 


Descriptions of the atmospheric condi- 
tions through which they rode on their 
recent transoceanic flights were given 
and recommendations for improved me- 
teorological services presented by the 
fliers of the transatlantic and trans- 
pacific flights at a .special conference 
called by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., November 14. 

At a round table discussion in the con- 
ference room of the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
fliers individually discussed with officials 
of the United 
the weather problems encountered on 


their respective flights. They offered sug- | 
| gestions for improving the meteor olog- 


ical services for future oceanic flights 
and heard from Weather Bureau officials 
the latter’s theories regarding the phe- 
nomena observed during the flights and 
their plans for enhancing the value of 
the weather services. 

Favor Expanded Service. 

The recommendations from practically 
all of the aviators were that information 
between the weather ob- 
servers advising the fliers 
and 


tions be made regardir.g the conditions 


| of wind and clouds at different altitudes. 
| Radio services, both beacon and informa- 
praised by | 


tion signals, were highly ; 
those who used them, and all of the fliers 


| expressed appreciation to Weather Bu- 


reau officials of the information and ad- 
vice extended them before their take- 
offs. 

The Atlantic flier$ at the conference 
with Secretary MacCracken were: Bernt 
Balchen, member of the crew of Com- 
on the flight 


iam S. Brock, of Detroit, who flew the 
“Pride of Detroit” on the attempted 
round-the-world flight; Miss Ruth Elder 
and her pilot, George Haldeman, of the 
plane “American Girl”; Clarence Cham- 
berlain and Charles A. Levine, of the 
airplane “Columbia,” which flew 


| the United States to Germany. 


Five Pacific Aviators. 


The Pacific fliers at the conference \ 
| tion, National League of Commission 


of the Dole prize for a flight to Hawaii; 
Captain Paul Schluter, second place win- 


| ner in the Dole flight; Lieutenant Al F. 
| Hegenberger, U. 


S. A. and Lieutenant 
Lester A. Maitland, U. S. A., first to fly 
San Francisco to Hawaii; and 
Emery Bronte, who accompanied Ernest 


L. Smith on a flight to Hawaii which | 
| ended on the Island of Molokai, Hawaii. 


The weather officials who attended the 
conference and spoke were: Dr. C. G. 
Rossby, chairman of the Committee on 
Aeronautical Meteorology of the Gug- 
genheim Feoundatin for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics; Dr. James H. Kimball, of 
the United States Weather Bureau, New 
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Arguments on Lottery 





} > 
as ert | Manufacturer of Punchboards 
The principles of aviation were demon- | 


Claims Responsibility Rests 
Solely or Retailer. 





Responsibility for the use of a punch- | 
; permitted to 


board device in promoting the sale of 
candy rests upon the retailer who uses 


the device, and not upon the manufac- | 


turer who furnishes the boards with 


| candy sold to a jobber, John H. Dock- 


man & Son of Baltimore contended be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission in 
a final argument on November 14. 

The Commission argued that the re- 
spondent company, which is a manufac- 
turer and jobber of candy, practices 


| unfair methods of competition by fur- | 
| nishing the boards, 
| manufacturer 
| means at a disadvantage. 


who does not use such 


Charges Owner Is Responsible. _ 
According to the respondent, when it 


| has sold the candy and the boards it has 
/ no control over the use of the boards. 
| Such use is entirely the problem of the 
new owner of the property, the com- | 
pany stated. The device, it maintained, | 


was not intended as a game of chance, 


| but an amusement device for children, 


If the retailer used it as such, the man- 
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States Weather Bureau | 


and ships | 
| along the ocean routes to be flown be ex- | 
| panded and made more accurate, 


tivity far beyond any dreams of six | that further experiments and investiga- | 


from | 


| tions free from 
; ence 


Tn Candy Trade Heard 


| points out steps it will take to’ improve 


| cleared of heterodynes; 
| procedure for clearig heterodyning chan- 
| nels: 


since it places the | 


| throughout the United States, 





Subseription by Mail: 
$10.00 per year. 


Many] Horses Remain 


In Military Service | | 


(Greater Use of Motorized 


Weather Service 


Equipment Fails to Supplant 
Need for Animals. 


The horse still remains a very im- 
portant factor in military organization, 
despite the inroads made by motorized 
equipment, according to a statement just 
issued by the Department of War. 

There three 
and three-tenths 


is one animal to every 
men in the 


are being conducted by the Army, the 
horse remains a very important factor 
in military organization. Figures 
furnished by the Remount Service of the 


40,000 animals in 
use during the past fiscal year at the 
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Farm Organizations 
Seek Expansion of 
Federal Research 





Committee Confers 

Secretary of Agriculture 

on Raising Funds for De- 
partment Activities. 


The 


Jardine, conferréd, November 14, with a 


committee, representing 13 national ag- 


ricultural and industrial organizations, 
on the quetsion of enlarging activities 


in fundamental research in the Depart- | 
| ment of Agriculture. 


The committee, tormed for the purpose 
of promoting agriciltural research, is 
composed of Miss M. B. Bromberg, chair- 
man, representing the American Sugar 
Cane League; the secretary of the Amer- 


ican Dairy Federation, A. M. Loomis, and | 


the director of the Northern Division of 
the National Fertilizer Association, H. R. 
Smalley. 

Mr. Loomis stated orally after the 
conference that the committee had ex- 
pressed appreciation of what Secretary 
Jardine has done in support of agricul- 
tural research, and had discussed fur- 
ther and means of obtaining funds for 


| reestablishing research as the principal 


activity of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Loomis indicated that Sec- 
retary Jardine and the committee were 
in 100 per cent agreement on the sub- 
ject of bringing Departmental research 
work up to par. 
The organ‘zations 
movement, 
ship of over 2,000,000, are: 
tional Grange, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Beet Sugar Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, American Sugar 
Cane League, American Dairy Federa- 


interested 


tion, American Seed Trade Association, | 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Bet- 
Agriculture, National Canners’ Associa- 


Merchants, 
turers’ 


National Lumber Manufac- 


sociation. 


Special Wave Bands 
In Radio Reserved 


| Commission to Distribute 26 | 


Channels Free of Inter- 
ference Among Stations. 


Twenty-six radio broadcasting chan- 
nels have been set aside by order of the 
Federal Radio Commission to provide 
reception of programs from certain sta- 
any form of interfer- 
In a statement accompanying our 
order to this effect issued November 14 
(General Order No. 19), the Commission 


reception of radio programs. 


The channels designated are those 


from 600 to 1,000 kilocyeles (499.7 to | 


299.8 meters). Stations to be selected 


| to operate on these favorable channels, 
stations will not be | 


upon which other 
broadcast where _ intér- 
ference is possible, will be designated 


by January 1 after a series of public | 


hearings. 
The full 

follows: 
Designating band of channels to be 

and providing 


text of the General Order 


(a) First, by cooperation between 
stations now on these channels; and, 
(b) by public hearings to determine 
which station or stations shall be re- 
licensed January 1 for operation on the 
channel. 
In order to improve radio reception 
particu- 
larly for the very large audience of 
rural and remote listeners who are sit- 
uated far outside of the local service 
range of any broadcasting station, as 
well as to reduce generally interference 


| from heterodyning between stations, the 


Federal Radio Commission hereby desig- 


| nates channels from 600 kilocycies 1% j 
| | of Federal taxes will not be reduced to, 
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eq pUR true mission is to teach 
by example and to show by 
our success the blessings of self- 
government and the advantages of 
freé institutions.” 


President of the United States, 


service | 
about the same ratio that obtained dur- | 
ing the Civil War, the statement said. | 
The announcement in full text follows: | 


| Though experiments in mechanization | 


just | 


With | 





| mittee. 
} ume II of the Joint Committee’s report. 


| subject, 


| ter Understanding Between Industry and | since there had been no motion for en- 


| mendation 


Association, Tanners Council of | 
| America and The National Fertilizer As- | 


| has 
| trend in any 














—Millard Fillmore, 


1850—1853 
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House Committee. 
Begins Drafting 
Tax Legislation 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


First of Series of Executive 
Meetings Preceded by Con- 
ference With President 
Coolidge. 


No Conclusions Yet 
On Earned Incomes 


Opinion Expressed That Loss in 
Revenues Might Not Be as 
Much as Estimated and 
Question Is Preferred. 


The House Committee on Ways and 
Means held the first of a series of execu- 
tive meetings on revenue legislation on 
November 15, following conferences held 
by its chairman, Representative Greén 
(Rep.) cf Councii Bluffs,.Ia., and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Senator Smoot (Rep.) of Utah, 
with President Coolidge at the White 
House. 

Most of the members of the Commitee 
attended the meeting, which was for the 
purpose of taking the initial steps in 


the formulation of the revenue legisla- 
| tion program to be laid before the House 
| at the outset of the first session of the 


ne i | Seventieth Congress next month. 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Ch:*° man Green made the following orai 
statement: 

“The Committee adopted as the basis 
of our program the proposed rearrange- 
ment of income tax titles as reported 
to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and applicd to that 
the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
This rearrangement was in Vol- 


We took up in Committee, first the 
earned income provision and reached no 
conclusion. Some of the members of the 
Com-nittee wanted to ~et a Treasury 


| estimate.on the loss of revenue which 
| would result from the proposal on earned 
| income. 


Matter is Laid Over. 
“There was an opinion expressed that 


the loss in revenues might not be as 
; much as $4,000,000 as estimated by the 
| Joint Committee as a result of the opin- 


ion as to earned income recommended 
by the Joint Committee. We talked for 


/ more than an hour and a half without 


reaching any conclusion on this sub- 
ject. The matter was then laid over, 


: _ | giving the receipts of the estimate from 
in this 
having a combined member- | 
The Na- | 


the Treasury and to the effect of the 
Joint Committee’s provision. 

“Next we took up the Joint Com- 
mittee’s proposal regarding capital gains 
and losses. The Joint Committee had 
recommended no change as to this pro- 
vision in the existing law. 

“After the Committee had debated the 
the chairman announced that 


tertaining the Joint Committee’s recom- 
would be onsidered as 
adopted. 

Evasion of Surtaxes. 

“Then the Committee passed on to 
Section 220,” he said, “relating to evasion 
of surtaxes. We talked on that sub- 
ject without coming to any conclusion. 
The subject will be resumed when the 
Committee meets November 15. The 


| Joint Committee did not agree on that 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Mr. Mellon Predicts 
Continued Prosperity 


Sees No Reason in Economie 
Situation to Expect 
Depression. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, said orally November 
14 that he sees no factor in the present 
economic situation that should lead to 
a business depression, and declared that 
present conditious were not unfavorable 
to a continuation of satisfactory results 
in the business world. 

Mr. Mellon explained, however, that 
there are conditions which might be 
termed “spotty” and mentioned that the 
steel and coal industries are somewhat 
weak, although he expects a better turn 
in each of these. On the whole, the 
Secretary said, he is optimistic about 
conditions and believes that the present 
degree of prosperity is likely to be 
maintained, with some falling off as a 
result of conditions in those industries 
where the trade is spotty. 

While the income to those industries 
may not be so large as in other years, it 
was the Secretary’s view that there 
not been a_ sufficient downward 
of them to warrant an 
expectation that Federal tax receipts 
will be reduced as a result. He said, 
however, that the Department of the 
Treasury cannot ascertain accurately 
yet what the effect will be, but it is his 
personal belief that any loss now indi- 
cated will be offset by greater income in 
other industrial lines so that the total 


any great extent. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the promotion of flood control and 
inland waterways, it has a record of 
great accomplishment. 

But the work is far from complete, 
and your work and mine requires that 
we should formulate and support plans 
not only for tomorrow but with vision 
of the distant future; for the day is here 
when we must look to the welfare of 
not alone 115,000,000 Americans of our 
generation, but we have a responsibility 
toward the 150,000,000 Americans who 
‘will be living in our children. 

The most important event in our na- 
tional life during the past year has been 
one which bears directly upon the de- 
velopment and control of our great riv- 
ers—that is, the Mississippi flood. Sad 
and heartrending as it has been in its 
human aspects, severe and discouraging 
as have been the economic losses, it at 
least serves to bring home to the Amer- 
Ican people the increasing dangers to 
a growing population which lurk in our 
great streams if they be not adequately 
controlled. 


Development Increases Loss 
From Mississippi Flood 


I had the honor to be chosen by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to organize and direct the 
relief activities which were supported so 
generously by our Government and the 
people at large through the Red Cross. 
No man could occupy that responsibility 
and have witnessed its scenes without 
being deeply moved to the human neces- 
sity of immediate and final prevention 
of it ever recurring again. 

I have little need to dwell upon the 
causes of the great flood and its de- 
struction. But there is an aspect of the 
flood that has perhaps not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized, 

The destructivity cf this flood was 
partly due to the rapidly increasing set- 
tlement of the flood area. This increase 
will continue and such dangers to our 
country will increase as years go on 
unless we establish adequate controls. 

The great delta of the Mississippi 
River, which in reality extends from 
Cairo to the Gulf, has been for untold 
centuries the spillway for our interior 
rivers. They spread their annual floods 
over these richest of alluvial lands for a 
thousand miles long and from 20 to 150 
miles wide. 





flood States as it is to our people else- 
where, Indeed, we have made great 
progress in the past year in this great 
improvement of our national estate, both 
in actual construction and in advance- 
ment of public support. - 
It is perhaps unnecessary to’ recount 
that évery great national development 
in transportation must pass through 
many stages. There must be a situa- 
tion to be remedied; there must be com- 
pelling cause for action; there must be 
a determination of the remedies that are 
available; there must be a definite plan 
conceived; the works must be con- 
structed; and finally they must be used. 


Economic Shifts Due 
To War Need Remedy 

The urgency of the situation to be 
remedied, to a large degree grows from 
the economic shifts due to the war which 
have brought a new setting to all our 
mid-Continent. The necessarily large 
advance in our railroad rates as a result 
of higher wages and cost of materials 
since the war serves to set a row of 
toll gates around the Middle West. 

There is thus a charge, new with the 
war, against all goods coming into the 
mid-West and all goods going out. It is 
not as if all parts of the country and all 
parts of the world had been placed under 
a similar tax, for that is not the case. 

You will find that ocean rates have 
returned t6 a prewar basis—and thus 
the folks of seaboard countries do not 
pay these additional tolls to and from 
market, and therefore they have today 
a greatly increased competitive ad- 
vantage over their fellows in the interior. 
This, together with the completion of the 
Panama Canal, 
was not evident until after the war, all 


| combine to distort the economic setting 


of this whole Mid West. 

Mid West 
industry have been placed in new 
relationship to different parts our 
country and to the world markets as a 
whole. 
relationships, we 


a 
of 


| ally cheaper transportation for our grain 


and bulk commodities which we export 


| and the raw materials which we import 


| economic 
| A great 


| siderable 
| Eastern Europe and India. 
| cultural areas are all nearer to seaboard | 


With the pressure of population, our | 


people have, more especially in the past 


quarter of a century, invaded the flood | 


region. With courage and 
they have overcome the swamp and for- 
est, they have converted it into homes 
and productive farms. 


resolution | 


And in so doing, they have of neces- | 


sity crowded out the annual floods with 
peace, until finally they have forced the 
river in flood time to confine itself to its 
own channel. 

I need not recount to you that, with 
the unprecedented volume of water this 
year, these barriers crumpled up and the 
river spread itself again over its old 
flood area. Some 750,000 of our people 
were compelled to flee their homes in 
jeopardy of their lives. 

Damage to their farms and villages 
amounted to hundreds of millions. Such 
a flood 25 years ago would have wrought 
far less destruction, simply because 
there were fewer people and less prop- 
erty in its track. 

If we look into the future but a quar- 
ter of a century, we can envisage even 
far greater dangers than those post. We 
may not have so great a flood again for 
many years to come. 

But the richness of these soils and 
the pressure of our growing people will 
some day see five or ten million of them 
settled under these levees. No one can 
contemplate these millions of*our fel- 
low citizens living in such jeopardy 
without adequate and final protection. 


Entire Nation Favors 
Control of Floods 


I believe the whole of the United 
States is unanimous in that we must 
undertake such enginecring works as 
will give security—not only now, but 
for the future. Our people have ar- 
rived at this conclusion because of their 
warm sympathy for the welfare of their 
fellow citizens. 


But, viewed from the more narrow | 


point of view, the destruction of prop- 
erty is the loss of the entire nation— it 
is not solely the loss of the individual 
sufferers. The loss of several millions 


of acres of crops in this flood deprived | 


the American people of just that much 
goods which they might have otherwise 
consumed or exported; and, again, every 
worker and every farmer in our country 


to some degree was a loser through the | 


decreased buying power of flood suffer- 
ers themselves. Every investor in rail- 


ways and industry to the south lost | 


something. 
Our able engineering staff, under the 


leadership of General Jadwin, will in a | 
few weeks have consummated their plans | 
by which these floods can be controlled. | 
And it devolves upon my colleague and | 
your capable townsman, Secretary Da- | 
vis, to present them to Congress as the | 


basis for legislation. 
I am confident of the outcome that 


we shall as a nation within the next few | 


months have taken such action as will 


_ not only give assurance of safety to the | 
whole of our fellow citizens in the flood | 


territory, but that will give such security 
as will guarantee the continued develop- 
ment of this great region. 


But, in our necessity to remake and | 


energetically construct such flood con- 
trol works as will guarantee protection 
against these calamities, we must not 
be diverted from our march to the im- 
provement of our inland waterways. 
That is as important to the suffering 


into the Mid West. 
I can possibly make this problem of 


part of the agriculture which 
with our farmers lies to a con- 
degree in Argentina, Australia, 


Those agri- 


competes 


and their ocean rates to the common 
markets remain the same as prewar 
while our rail rates to seaboard on 


wheat, for instance, have increased about 
8 to 18 cents per bushel. 


Therefore, foreign farmers reach Eu- 
ropean markets at a less cost in pro- 
portion to prewar than can our Mid- 


West American farmer. In actual fig- 
ures, the competing farmers from the 
Argentine for instance have felt an in- 
crease in rates of only 2 cents per bushel. 

I believe there is general agreement 
that the cost of transportation is a de- 
duction from the price the farmer re- 
ceives at the world’s markets—and_be- 


sides that the price at which he realizes | 
his surplus in foreign and seaboard mar- | 


| kets makes the price of his whole prod- 


uct at home, so that the effect of in- | 
creased transportation rates to these 
merkets is far greater than the bare 


amount as applied to exports only. 

It is an enormous sum when applied 
to our crops and is one of the contribut- 
ing causes of the farmer’s posi-war dif- 
ficulties. It is not all the farm prob- 
lem but it is a substantial part. 


Canal Contributed 
To Transport Problems 

While the Panama Canal has carried 
great benefits to our people, we can 
not ignore the fact that it has also 
juted to distort the competitive re- 
lationships of the Mid-West and our sea- 
board business and industry, It has 
drawn the east and west seaboards 





much closer together by greatly decreas- | 


ing transportation costs and therefore 


tends to draw an area of Pacific’s busi- | 
merly enjoyed by the Mid-West | 


nes 
toward the Atlantic States, 

We can roughly visualize the com- 
bined effect of the canal and higher rail 
rates if we set up a new measuring unit 
in the shape of the number of cents 


s for 


which it takes to carry a ton of staple | 


goods at present rates. Using that mea 
uring rod and taking the cheapest routes, 
we find that before the war New York 
was 1904 cents away from San Fran- 
cisco, while now it is only 1,680 cents 
away, 


But a given Mid-West point, which was | 


2,600 cents away from the Pacific Coast 
before the war, is today 3,114 cents away. 
In effect this Mid-West point has moved 
5i4 cents away from the Pacific Coast 

New York has moved 224 cents 
to the Pacific Coast. 

A similar calculation will show that 
in the same period this Mid-West point 
has moved 694 cents away from. the 
markets of the Atlantic seaboard and 
South America. 

All this causes certain types of Mid- 
West business to migrate to seaboard. 
It steadily tends to establish manufac- 
ture nearer to seaboard and farther from 
the heart of agriculture, to the mutual 
disadvantage of both. 






| ufacturers in the interior can give you 
many instances of it all. 

From all this serious shift in economic 
currents in its effect on agriculture and 
| upon business we surely have something 
| worthy of our best effort in remedy, 
; And remedy lies as I have said in find- 
ing cheaper transportation in bulk prod- 
ucts of agriculture and in raw materials. 
| With the higher cost of labor and 
| 


| materials, we cannot expect any con- 
sequential reduction in our railroad rates 
without ruin to that vital circulating 
system. Our railways have reached the 
| highest efficiency in their history and 
| ye must maintain them in that condi- 
| tion. 

We cannot Glose the Panama 


Canal, 





agriculture and Mid West 


If we would restore these former | 
must find fundament- | 


shifts more clear by example: | 





It likewise has a tendency to limit 
the area of Mid-West wholesale distri- | 
bution. Individual merchants and man- 


No Loss to Result 
To Traffic by Rail 


Stabilization of Operations of 
Land Carriers Predicted as 
Effect of Expansion. 





Nor can we raise Atlantic ocean and 
other sea rates, because the standards of 
living in the rest of the world, unlike 
our own, have not increased over prewar, 
and therefore the cost of operating 


foreign over-seas shipping is mot far 
from a prewar basis. 
In any examination of our country 


for remedy, we have naturally turned to 
a consideration of the magnificant nat- 
ural waterways which Providence has 
blessed us with. It is therefore our con- 
ception that we should deepen our rivers 
to permit modern barge transportation, 
deepen the outlet to the Great Lakes to 
permit ocean-going shipping, and to con- 
nect them all together into a definite 
transportation system. 


Your Association has for long years 
steadily fostered and forwarded the de- 
velopment of inland waterways. But the 
national mind perhaps, until in the past 
two or three years, has conceived water- 
way development as local projects of 
| sme immediate nearby improvement, 
instead of in the wide vision of a compre- | 
hensive system of 12,000 miles of con- | 
nected inland water transportation | 
reaching from the Gulf to the Northern 
| frontiers and from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 








the full effect of which | 


Improvement of Mississippi 
And St. Lazerence Rivers 

The plan can be simply stated: 

It is to deepen the 9,000 miles of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries to mini- | 
mum depths of six to nine feet, so as to 
permit modern barge service—that is, | 
the Mississippi system. 


The construction of the St. Lawrence | 
shipway from the Lakes to the Atlantic, 
thus opening every lake port to the ves- 
sels of the world over 3,000 miles of 
deep waterways.—The Great Lakes 


System. 


There are other important waterway 
improvements of less size which bear di- 

| rectly and indirectly upon the Mid West. 
The stabilization of lake levels and deep- 
ening of the channels so as to permit 





full ship loading within the Lakes, the | 
intracostal waterways and the continu- 
ous development of our harbors are all 


works which must go forward some time 
but are not our particular subject to- 
night. 


During the last year we have made 
great steps in progress of these plans 
and in the consummation of some of 
them. Congress has authorized the re- 
maining unfinished links in the Miissis- 
sippi system. It has increased appro- j 
priations available to $20,000,000 per | 
year for their execution, 
| If these appropriations continue we 
| should see the improved upper Ohio 
linked with the lower Mississippi in an- 
other two years. We should see the 
Mississippi steadily deepened to Kansas 
City and as far above as traffic warrants. | 
Already barge navigation has begun | 
; upon the upper Mississippi to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. I am in hopes that 
in not more than five years we shall see 
Chicago connected to the Mississippi and 
oo with the Gulf by a nine-foot | 
channel. 











By these works and the gradual inm- | 
provement of channels up the other 
tributaries as traffic warrants, we shall 
at last replace a series of disconnected | 
segments of river improvements into a | 
| great transportation system. 

Curiously enough, I find that some of | 
the press in outlying parts of the coun- | 
try still have the lingering notion that | 
we are trying to restore the romantic | 
steamboatin’” days, with gay river steam- 
ers whistling down the reaches, with | 
possible Mark Twains aboard. I am not 
adverse to romance when it can be had 
without cost to the taxpayers. What | 
Wwe are trying to do lacks that color, but 
carries much more freight. 
| ; 
| What we want to deepen our | 

Streams so that they become unfailing | 
channels for flocks of steel barges, shep- 
herded by puffing tugs. It lacks splen- | 
dor and the glorious adventure of the 
; olden days, but each flock will carry 
| at a single trip from 4,000 to 16,000 
tons, more than, say, 50 oldfashioned 
packetboats or more than five modern 
freight trains. 

It is no doubt the drab toil of mod- 
ern commerce; but in this bulk and in 
this mobility of units which can be sent 
to different destinations do we realize 
| modern river transportation and mod- 
| etn mass handling of commodities on 
| our inland water. 


Benefits from Linking 
Mississippi Segments 

Two years ago, while speaking upon 
to promise that this traffic and these 
| this subject at Kansas City, I was able 
benefits would flow as soon as we had 
connected up the segments of this great 
Mi sippi system. 
time as two years the demands upon 
even the disconnected segments have 
grown beyond the capacity of our equip- 


is 








| ment, and already we begin to see a 
| complete confirmation of our  assur- 
' ances, 


Last year over 10,000,000 tons of 
commodities moved on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi and nearly 20,000,000 tons upon 
the Ohio. The present gap in the con- 
| nection of these great seements is just 
as if a stretch of narrow-gauge line 
were introduced into the New York 


But in so short a | 





|no longer 


| Mid-West. 





Central main line, 

Recent delegations of shippers to 
Washington showed that there are -hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons more unable 
to move because of insufficient equip- 
ment on the river—and we must bear 
in mind that we have not yet felt the 
effect of the fully developed system for 
such great centers as Kansas City, Chi- 





cago, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville and their hinterlands are not yet 
connected either with each other or 
with St. Louis, Memphis and New Or- 
leans. 

This should settle once and for all the 
contention of our critics that there was 
no demar.d in goods to be moved upon 
the rivers. 

A component part cf our inland system 
is the Great Lakes. In them we have 
the mightiest inland waterway given to 
any continent. They bore last year over 
115,000,000 tons of traffic. 

But the full influence of the Great 
Lakes system in remedy to the economic 
difficulties of the Mid-West is dependent 
on the deepening of the channel of the 
St. Lawrence River to permit deep-sea 
shipping from the Great Lakes into every 
port of the world. 

The consummation of such an under- 
taking would represent the final step in 


150 years of battle for the removal of | 


barriers in this great waterway to the 
It would give an effective 
outlet for 18 of our states to the North 
Atlantic. 

Since I spoke before your body on the 
last occasion the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers have submitted to their two gov- 
ernments their report upon this work. 
Their conclusion was that this route is 
the most beneficial and efficient one, by 
large margins the cheapest to build and 
operate. In accord with the compelling 
interpretation of the facts, our American 
Commission of which I have the honor to 
be chairman has recommended that its 
construction be undertaken. 

Some months ago we requested the 
Canadian government to enter those ne- 
gotiations. 
tions may be which are involved in these 
international relations, I am _ confident 
that they can be solved upon the ample 
foundations of broad mutual interest and 


| good-will which have signalled our two 
nations since our birti.. 


We have fora century cooperated with 
each other in constant improvement of 
this great highway. It has been part of 
our joint endeavor in the development 


| of the new civilization on this Continent. 


This final step is a task worthy of the 
strength and purpose of the two sister 
countries who have in two centuries al- 
ready overcome countless obstacles in 


| implanting the most helpful civilization 


of history. 


Basis of Opposition 
To Waterways Program 

You will find three main schools of 
opponents of the vigorous development 
of our water transportation: 
those who doubt that it will yield the 
economie benefits which we assert; sec- 


However intricate the ques- | 





| they 





an old saying that is true: “New trans- 
portation facilities create business.” It 
is well proved by our new highways. 

At one time in our history we practi- 
cally abandoned the highways and water- 
ways for the railways. The invention 
of the gas enginé has restored our high- 
ways and mutiplied their traffic ten 
thousandfold. Yet the total volume of 
passengers and goods on our railways 
has increased threefold in 25 years; the 
next quarter of a century promises even 
a larger addition to our population than 
the last 25 years, 


6 


The railways must provide for the 
major burden of this increase, and I 
believe most railway operators agree 


that our railways can well be supple- 
mented in their provision for this in- 
creased traffic by fully developed Water- 
ways. I have no fear for their pros- 
perity. 

There must lie before us constantly 
the necessity to so organize these proj- 
ects as to accomplish them with rigid 
economy and high efficiency. I am con- 
vineced that we have come into an en- 
tirely new area in the development of 
our water resources and therefore we 
should give thought to the whole basis 
of our governmental organization which 
bears upon control and execution of 
these developments, if we would have 
economic and efficient execution; if we 
would confine ourselves in rotation to the 
works most urgently needed; and if we 
would do justice by private enterprise 
and our taxpayers. 

One of our difficulties in the past has 
been to secure well-thought-out plans 
and policies in the development of our 
multitude of different water resources. 
And even when plans have been adopted 
we have incurred unpardonable wastes 
of money through lack of continuity in 
action. We need public understanding 
that appropriations for these projects 
must go through to completion or that 
should nt be undertaken. 

Another of our problems requiring im- 
mediate consideration is the increase of 
equipment upon the river. We need to dé- } 
velop this question in such fashion that | 
it shall ultimately be taken over by pri- 

1 


| vate enterprise because in the long run it 


First, | 


ond, those who feel that it implies undue | 
burdens upon our taxpayers; and, third, | 


those who fear that these developments 
injure our magnificent railway 





system. 


"F . ‘ | 
The question is whether anyone of all 


of these projects are justified. We are 
on theoretical grounds when 
we assert that Mid-West transportation 





| improvements. 


| with 


of bulk materials will be cheapened by | 


these means. We have the actual be- 
ginnings of. experience. ‘ 

During the past year we have seen 
the Government barge line operating 
successfully upon the St.  Louis-New 
Orleans segment witha rate down river 
on wheat about 8 cents a bushel less 
than by rail, and a rate up river on im- 
ported commodities of as much as 10 
cents per 100 pounds less than by rail. 
During the past few months we have 
seen the barge line extended to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, 12 cents per bushel 
lower by water than by rail and we have 
seen the up river rates on coffee and 
sugar 16 cents per 100 pounds less than 


| by rail. 
While we can point to these benefits, | 


we shall not come into full realization 
of these services even on the lower or 
upper Mississippi until we have com- 
pleted the other segments of the sys- 


tem. It is only then that we shall have 
diversified our traffic, established re- 
serves of equipment, felt the benefits 


of private enterprise, which will give us 

the full walues of cheaper transporta- 

tion costs. 
I believe 


that the statement often 





} 


made, that by the mudernization of the | 


Mississippi and the Great Lakes systems 
of waterways we shall decrease the 
freight on grain to the world markets 
by 10 cents a bushel is not far wrong. 
And by so doing, we should increase the 


price of all grain to the farmer by 10 | 


cents per bushel and this 10 cents is the 
profit end of the price. 

One single year of such increase to our 
Mid-West farmers would more than 
equal the entire capital outlay which we 
propose. I doubt if since the days when 
we transformed transportation from the 
wagon to the railroad have we seen so 
positive an opportunity to assist the 


prosperity of our people. 


As to those who complain of the capi- 
tal cost upon our taxpayers, it may be 
recalled that no great engineering proj- 
ects Can be consummated in a year. The 
completion of these projects are spread 
over from two to ten years, even if they 
were all authorized tomorrow. 


I dare say the whole of our water 
transportation projects, I have men- 
tioned, could be accomplished with an 


increase in our present annual expendi- 
ture upon rivers and harbors of $20,- 
000,000 a year, That a nation with an 
annual income of $90,000,090,000 can 
undertake to spend a tenth of one per 
cent of its national income in such works 
requires little argument. 

Upon this point we can do no better 
than quote the most successful states- 
man in economy in our national tistery 
—President Coolidge-4who in his last 
message to Congress said, in referring 
to these very projects: 

“Expenditure of this character is com- 
patible with economy. It is in the na- 
ture of capital investment.” 


Waterways to Stabilize 


Transportation by Rail 

Another criticism to which I have 
given great consideration is that the 
opening of these great waterways would 
endanger the stability of our railway 
system. Taking the country as a whole, 
the railways must ever bear the major 
burden of our goods traffic. 

And there are many classes of goods 
which will always go by rail even par- 
allel with the waterways. And here is 





is through private competition only that | 
we will have efficient use of the water- 
ways. 

The Government undertook to pioneer 
the equipment for a modernized river 
through the barge line. The pioneering 
stage is not over and may not be over 
for some time. We must devise ways and 
means of larger equipment and devise 
the program for its ultimate taking 
over by private enterprise. 


Other Problems Complicate 
Expansion of Waterways 

A further problem presents itself in 
that modern invention and our increase 
of population have introduced many new 
and complex factors into the planning 
and construction of some of these water 


So long as we are concerned solely 
improving navigation upon our 
streams, the organization and adminis- 
trative problems are comparatively sim- 
ple. It is a function asigned to the Fed- 
eral Government and administered by 
one Federal agency—the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 


But today on many of our streams 
we have other problems besides navi- 
gation. There is flood control, reclama- 
tion and irrigation which will loom even 
more largely 20 or 30 years hence when 
we shall want more land. 


We have problems of waier distri- 
bution and water -rights and domestic 
water. Beyond this, private agencies are 
engaged in electrical power development 
under Government permit. 

The most casual study of this sub- 
ject will show that every different river 
in the United States has possibilities of 
de-velopment in from one to five of these 
particulars. Often these different inter- 
ests conflict. The unit of development 
must be a drainage basin if we are to 
secure the full values from these our 
noblest resources. 

Now if you will study our Federal 
and State governmental agencies who 
have authority in these questions you 
will find a most appalling lack of co- 
ordinated action. In our Federal Gov- 
ernment relations to these problems of 
navigation, flood control, power, domes- 
tic water, reclamation and irrigation lie 
in four separate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

You will find that within our State 
governments we deal with these ques- 


' tions by from two to five different agen- 


cies. You will find also that county 
and district organizations—many of 
them — have authority on these ques- 
tions. 


Beyond this you will find that often 
enough from two to twenty States are 
interested in a single drainage, In 
other words, I have found it possible 
to compute that as many as 30 different 
independent governmental agencies 
may be interested in the development of 
a single drainage. 

There is at times 
tween these agencies, and between 
States. I could take much of your time 
illustrating the friction which has grown 
up—the litigation which fills the courts 
and the conversion of these technical 
problems into polities, with all of its in- 
ability to solve what are fundamentally 
engineering questions. We have in 
many cases abandoned the pouring of 
cement in order to pour out our emo- 
tions. 

I need cite no greater instances than 
the Colorado River, the Chicago drain- 
age diversion, and even the Mississippi 
flood, because the sacrifice of flood con- 
trol to reclamation has been one of 
the contributory causes of that disas- 
ter. 

I am not one of those who believe 
that we should ruthlessly uproot insti- 
tutions, services and relations between 
our States and the Federal Government 
in order that we may attain a paper per- 
fection in plans of organization. What 
we really need is that we should build 
within these agencies the necessary 
links of coordination in such manner 
as will maintain both our local govern- 
ment and national responsibility, yet 
secure the coordinated development of 
each drainage. 

Two years ago I made a tentative sug- 
gestion upon which every event since 


bitter conflict be- 


that time has brought further confirma- 


pence ng SE EELS LI LEILA 
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tion as to its necessity, That was: That 
we should create separately upon a half 
dozen of our great drainages, where 
raultiple problems occur, advisory com- 
missions on which not only the various 
branches of our Federal Government 
should be represented, but that the time 
has come when the State governments 
concerned should be represented and 
where necessary local authorities should 
also have a voice; that it should be the 
duty of these advisory commissions to 
determine broad policies upon which the 
development should take place, that they 
should develop plans by which the differ- 
ent agencies of navigation, flood control, 
power, reclamation and irrigation and 
domestic water should proceed; that they 
should determine the economic urgency 
of the different segments of such plans. 

We have already, in the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence. Commissions, a start 
upon this basis of organization, the 
former having to do with flood control 
alone. 


Advisory Commissions 
As Adjusting Mediums 


I am not, proposing any additional en- 
gineering staff. The material already 
collected and the large number of sur- 
veys ordered by the last session of Con- 
gress are a long stride toward the full 
provision of technical data. I do not 
propose that the new commissions should 
have any administrative authority; their 
only task should be to present the plans 
they formulate to Congress, to the States 
and to the public at large. 


Once our legislative bodies have taken 
action, then the task of construction and 
operation should be left to responsible 
Departmental agencies or private enter- 
prise and not to boards or commissions. 

These administrative suggestions are 
not proposals for centralization of Gov- 
ernment but decentralization. They are 
not proposals to displace the authority 
of Congress, but to assist an already 
overworked body. They are not pro- 
posals of more than trivial expense, but 
safeguarding from the waste of hundreds 
of millions in ill-planned development 
and loss of our full water resources. 

I have stated on another occasion that 
the consummation of these beneficent 
projects are the greatest engineering un- 
dertakings of our history. They are 
more than that; they are undertakings 
worthy of the effort of mighty nations. 

There is nothing that so lifts the 
spirit, the ideals and the faith of a peo- 
ple as confidence in their ability at great 
undertakings, and the proof of this abil- 
ity through fine achievement. It is the 
sort of display of national might and 
greatness which advanced courage of 
men. 

There is nothing that should so appeal 
to the imagination of our people as the 
rediscovery of the resources of our con- 
tinent through the application of the 
great tools science has givenus. It is a 
sore need of the vast inland empire whose 
populations havé a right to every con- 
tribution that can be made to their wel- 
fare and their prosperity. 

In the distribution of recovery from 
the war, our industrial sections have 
been more fortunate than the agricul- 
tural sections and their situation needs 
be met with no narrow spirit. 

The development of our waterways will 
enlargé the wealth and income of all 
our people, will make for better homes 
and happier lives. It will further con- 
summate that fine promise in the Con- 





stitution “to create a more perfect 
Union.” 
And, finally, I may again recall a 


statement of President Washington in 
recounting one of his pioneering jour- 
neys tb this same Mid-West. He said 
this: : 

“Prompted by these actual observa- 
tions, I could not help taking a more 
contemplative and extensive view of the 
vast inland navigation of thes® United 
States, and could not but be struck with 
the immense diffusion and importance 
of it, and with the goodness of that 
Providence, which has dealt her favors 
to us with so profuse a hand. Would to 
God we may have the wisdom to im- 
prove them.” ; 

If we in our generation have so great 
a vision as the Father of Our Country 
we shall do it. 
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Horse Still Remains 
Important Factor in 
Military Organization 





Extended Use of Motorized 
Equipment Fails to Sup- 
plant Need for Animals, 


40,000 Now in Army 








Figures on Number Now in Reg- 
ular Use Are Issued by the 
Department of War. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
various posts, camps and stations of the 
Regular Army throughout the United 
States and its insular possessions. This 
means that there was one animal to 
every three and three-tenths men, In 


the Civil War the proportion existed to 
one animal to every three and three- 
fourths men. 

The horse ranks of the Regular Arn 
at the close of the past fiscal year wa‘ 
made up as follows: 

No. Cost Value. 
Riding Horses ...... 17,204 $2,830,918 


Draft Horses ...e+.. 6,058 1,149,38 Ne. 
Pack Horses ...cece 509 83,756 
Draft Mules ........ 11,200 2,817,168 
Pack and Riding 

DUEOS: deccuss coos ©2805 509.669 
Stallions ..... saved 522 412,380 
Brood Mares ...eeeee 222 47,552 
WIE ssw ae eocccccee 381 38,100 

Total ..cccoscccce SOs901 $7,388,927 


The total number of horses now in use 
by the Army, 38,901, is of interest when 
compared to the total number in the 
horse ranks of the Army during the 
World War—387,421. During the World 
War 387,421 horses and 184,166 mules 
were in use inthe Army. Of this num- 
ber there were 123,254 animal casualties. 

During the past fiscal year the follow- 
ing purchases of horses were made by 
the Remount Service for the Army: 

For the Regular Army: Riding horses, 
3,217 at $163.28, $525,278.75; draft 
horses, 1,259 at $163.48, $205,819; small 
horses for Philippines, 199 at $88.62, 
$17,635. 

For the R. 0. T. C.: Riding horses, 114 
at $165.70, $18,890; draft horses, 87 at 
$159.05, $5,885. 

For the National Guard: Riding 
horses, 188 at $164.79, $30,980; draft 
horses, 211 at $164.82, $34,778. 

The total issues to troops and stations 
during the year were: Riding horses, 
8,005; draft horses, 1,175; draft mules, 
202; pack mules, 70; total, 4,452. 


Revised Flying Schedule 
For Air Mail Announced 


The Post Office Department announced 
November 14 a revision of its contract 
air mail service schedule running -be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis so as to stop at Madison, Wis. 
The new schedule because offective No- 
vember 22. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement as made public by the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, follows: 

Effective November 22, 1927, Madison, 
Wis., is embraced for supply on CAM-9, 
on the following schedule: 

Westbound—Leave Chicago, 5:50 a. m.; 
leave Milwaukee, 6:50 a. m.; leave Madi- 
son, 7:40 a. m. leave LaCross, 9:30 a. m.; 
leave St. Paul, 11:30 a. m.; arrive Min- 
neapolis, 11:40 a. m. 

Eastbound—Leave Minneapolis, 2:30 
p. m.3; leave St. Paul, 2:40 p. m.; leave 
LaCrosse, 4:00 p. m.; leave Madison, 
5:45 p. m.; leave Milwaukee, 6:35 p. m.; 
arrive Chicago, 7:30 p. m. 

Frequency westbound, daily except 
Sunday and Monday; eastbound, daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. 
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President Presents 


Hubbard Medal to 
Colonel Lindbergh 


Says Transatlantic Flight 
Stimulated Development 
of Communications. 


Aviation Promoted 


Aeronautic Plans Advasuced 
Through Interest Created 
by Trip. 


[Continucd from Page 13 
strated first by Americans at the turn 
of the last century. In the intervening 
years their science progressed, both here 
and abroad. Important flights 
made. brs 

It remained for one of our own citizens 
in May, 1927, to arouse universal in- 
terest in the practical possibilities of 
travel through the air. Ilis flight, alone 
and unaided, from New York to Paris 
thrilled the world. It appealed to _the 
imagination of humanity. How the hero 
of this exploit was revealed, not as a 
reckless adventurer, but as an ab 
sober-minded, modest young man of high 
and unselfish purpose, has now passed 
into history. What he did to strengthen 


| 
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Program of Flood Control to Cover Rivers 
Of Entire Country Urged By Farm Interests 


Rocky Mountains Basins Available to Store Headwaters 
Described by Representative Leavitt. 
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| tee, he said that the farmers, already 


| cooperating in paying for those irriga- 


tion projects, should not be called upon 
to pay again for water under a flood 
control plan. That was a matter, how- 
ever, he said, to be determined in the 
formulation of a national policy. 

He would not, he said, delay in the 
slightest the emergency control of the 
lower Mississippi, but the storage reser- 
voir problem at the headwaters should 


| not be crowded out of a national pro- 


gram by the emergency situation in the 
lower reaches. 
He told of valuabie beet sugar that 


| could be developed by irrigation from 


were ; Sto ; 
| said, were available not only 


able, | 


le 
the cordial relations between our peopic | 


and Europe is well known. The wonder- 
ful and sincere welcome he received 
abroad, the acclaim that greeted him at 
home, are still fresh in the public mind. 
Dedicated Self to Aviation. 

But thet was not sll. With a clear 
coneepiion of public service, he deter- 
mined to capitalize his fame, 
motion of the art he loves. He was un- 


| other New England streams 


he 
the 


sites, 
on 

Milk River but on tributaries of 

River and the Big Horn River, which isa 


storage reservoirs. Reservoir 


Yellowstone tributary, and on the Madi- | 


son River and the Missouri. The Chain- 


of-Lakes reservoir, he said, would take | 


care of waters from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


For the American Farm Bureau Fed- | 
eration, Chester H. Gray, its Washington | 


representative, stressed the need of 


thorough study of waterways problems | 
| to avoid what might prove foolish expen- 


citurcs. He advocatec a permanent na- 
tional flood control policy that would be 


applicable for the country as a whole, | 
not the Mississippi drainage area alone, | 


Merrimack and 
and 


navigable waters of any other section 


but the Connecticut, 


| as well, wherever control is necessary. 


not for | 
| 1,000,000 
15,000 local groups throughout the coun- | 


moved by the many oppcrtunities for | 


selfish > 
private gain. The flight to Europe was 
spectacular. It stirrcd the heart of the 
provie. But foremost in his mind was 
the permanent good that might come 


Bo 


agerandizement but for the pro- ; 


from thus having directed public thought | 


to human flight. This courageous, clear- 


whose char- 
headed, sure-handed youth, whose char- | 


acter had withstocd the glare cf pub- 


licity and the acid test of hero-worship- | 


ing 2dulation, beca-*e an apostle of aero- 


nautics. He dedicated himself to 


tion. 


ad- 


s L ae | 
anci science and practice of av.a- | : . 
—" | sion has been concerned only with navi- | 


Taking little time to recover from the | 


strain of his experiences, he started on 
a missionary tour of over 22,000 miles. 


Flying in his “Spirit of St. Louis,” the | 


“Spirit of America” visited 82 cities in 
our 48 States. Only once did he faii to 


arrive on scheduled t’me, establishing a yu | 
streams until we have thoroughly stud- 
not care to make a statement regarding 


record for reliability. He spoke not 


His organization, he said, comprises 
members in from 10,000 to 


try, with county bureaus and State fed- 
erations. ; : 
criticize the Mississippi River Commis- 


of course were not always perfect. 
He said his organ‘zation does not advo- 


cate the setting up of any new adminis- | 


trative body for flood ‘control, but pro- 


S hat, if there must be a new body, | ; - y : 
~ : | not think that it is entirely ineffective. | 


it should be a Federal commission hav- 
ing jurisdiction over necessary licenses, 


levee construction, barge lines, and so on. | 


He said the Mississippi River Commis- 


gation of the Mississippi, whereas its 
concern should be for both navigation 
and flood control. Army engineers, he 
said, are after all the technical people 
to whom any new body, if created, would 


| have to go for technical information. 


about himself but for airways and air- 
ports in 147 speeches and 192 messages 


dropped from the clouds. Because 
what he has said and done we are told 
aeronautic plans for 1928 
activity far beyond any dreams of six 
months ago. 


of | 


indicate an | 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, it has | 
been the privilege of few to do as much | 


for a cause in so short a pericd of time. 


You have richly merited the many hon- | 


ors already bestowed. 


Tonight I have | 


the utmost gratification in awaraing you | 


the Hubbard Medal of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 


Reduced Tariff as Aid 


To Farmers Opposed 


Senator Smoot Not in Favor of | the 


Revision Suggested by Busi- 
ness Men’s Group. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
honed that a reduction in taxes of $300,- 
000.000 would be possible, but that in 
view of appropriations that he predicts 
will have to be made for Mississippi 


“We should not spend money on 


ied how and where,” he said. 


This is an era where power must be | 


developed, he added, where transporta- 
tion must be made cheaper and where 
flood control must be brought about, 


and that the country needs to know more | 
| about these 


matters before it makes 
great expenditures. 

- He proposed what he regarded as a 
25-year program of flood control policy, 
embracing levee improvements es a first 
line of defense, diversion channels or 


spillways for the lower Mississippi river, 


this fuvther recognition of achievement, | parallel channcls, surveys of tributary 


| streams on any navigable stream that 


| Xcter, ~reservoirs 
! . 
| reforestration. 


ay be regarded as Federal in char- 
on tributaries and 
His organization, 


| said, regarded surveys for ascertainment 


flocd relief, farm relief, reclamation and | 


other measures, he did not now believe 
that it would be safe to estimate on a 
greater reduction than the $225,000,000 
recommended by Secretary Uellon. 

He said that whatever Congress does 
in the way of appropriations for these 


purposes will have a great effect on tax | 


reduction and that it would be necessary 


to get a final idea as to the amounts re- | 
quired before determining the amount | 


that can taxes be reduced. r 
ury surplus for the present fiscal year, 
Senator Smoot estimated, would be 


about $225,000,000, but that next year | 


it would not be so large. Another fac- 
tor to be taken 
framing a tax reduction bill, he pointed 
out, is the fact that while the volume of 
business is a little larger than had been 
expected, profits have not correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Senator Smooi said that sentiment in 
Congress is now crystalizing in favor of 
an appropriation of from $50,000,000 to 


$60,000,000 for flood relief and that he | 
legislation | 
would also be enacted at the forthcoming | 
| Commission to Distribute 26 | 


believed that farm relief 
session. 

The Senate Finance Committee, Sena- 
tor Smoot declared, will probably hold 
hearings on tax reduction legislation, 
but added that he ha. not reached a 
final decision regarding the matter. 


Tract of Wyoming Coal 
Land to Be Offered for Lease 


The General Land Office, Department | 


of the Interior, stated orally on Novem- 


office at Cheyenne, Wyo., to offer 820 


acres of coal land in Sweetwater County | 


for lease. 


The segregation includes the S.42 See. | 


10, T. 20 N., R. 91 W., 6th P. M.,, 
Wyoming, and will be known as Coal 
Leasing Unit No. 618, Wyoming, No. 
102, it was said. According to the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the lease will be made 
at a royalty of 8 cents a ton, mine run, 
an investment requirement of $10,000 
during the first three years of the lease, 
and a minimum production of 12,000 tons 
a year beginning with the fourth year 
of the lease. 


4 


Th reas- | “. arte 4 
eT | rivers, mentioning among other things 





of facts as vital. 


He referred to an authorization for 


an appropriation of $7,000,000 for such | 
| surveys in a river and harbor bill in | 
with | 
the second deficiency appropriation bill | 
| excise 


last Congress, which failed 


in the closing days of the last Congress. 
He said his organization approved spend- 
ing as much as $10,000,000 on these sur- 
veys, if necessary. 


He told of his organization being in- | 
terested in the New England streams | 
and in waterways in any other section, | 
sippi. | 
Flood control policy should be national, | 


just as it is interested in the Miss 


applicable to the country as a whole, 
he contended. : 
“That,” interrupted Representative 


Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif.,” is | 
probably the attitude of this Committee | 


and of Congress. Its authority is for 
national flood control.” 

Mr. Gray went into details regarding 
the comprehensive plan of his organiza- 
tion for flood contrel on all navigable 


storage reservoir sites on the Upper Ar- 
kansas River tributaries in Kansas; the 
Devil’s Lake region in North Dakota, 


; : : - | and the Cove Creek development in the 
into consideration in | 


Muscle Shoals region of the Tennessee 
River. 
He told of the Louisiana Farm Bu- 


reau Federation at its annual meeting | 


in August adopting a resolution “indi- 


Special Wave Bands 


In Radio Reserved 


Channels Free of Inter- 
ference Among Stations. 
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| 1,000 kilocycles inclusive as frequencies | 
; to be maintained free from heterodynes 


or other interference. 

Stations now operating on any of the 
channels so designated which are not 
free of interference as of December 1, 


| are ordered to clear these channels of 
ber 14 that it had authorized the land | 


heterodyning during the present license 
period, by sharing of time, control of 
power, control of frequency, or any other 
method which will eliminate mutual in- 
terference on their respective channels. 

In the case of each channel not freed 
of heterodyning by such mutual action 
between stations now sharing that chan- 
nel, the Commission, before the expira- 
tion of the present license period, will, 
as provided by law, call a public hear- 
ing at Washington for the purpose of 


determining which statons, in the public | 


interest, shall be relicensed to continue 
on the channel so as to preserve it in 
a clear and non-heterodyning condition. 


the | 


cating the desire,” he said, 


| 


“of the | 


farmers in the Farm Bureau that fiood- 


control affairs should be taken over by 
the Federal Government and be made 
a national undertaking. 

The resolution, he said, called atten- 
tion to “the fact that since 31 States sup- 


plied the water which flows through the ' 
lower Mississippi river, it is reasonable | 


to ask that the cost of controlling 
river in times of flood be met by 
Federal government rather than by 
contiguous property owners.” 
George C. Shinn, Washington, D. C., 
representing the National Association of 
Credit Men, said the Mississippi river 


the 
the 


on the nation’s business structure, and 


the 


that the organization felt that the Com- | 


mittee should consider flood control a 





the | 


He ssid he had no desire to | 


natic 
The 


al problem. 


Committee then ‘adjourned 


until | 


10 a. m., November 15, when the Cham- | 


| ber of Commerce of the United States 
| will be represented. 


Representative Wil- 
son (Dem.), of Ruston, La., 
arrenged for a hearing of representa- 
| tives of the Red River valley in the 
southwest. 


Committee Begins 


House Ways and and Means 
« Committee Holds Execu- 


| 
tive Session. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mittee could not agree at their meeting. 


Work on Tax Bill 


| to him. 


has _ also | 


| awards 


: : | for the practice, it was argued. 
flood disaster had a depressing effect | ; 





Arguments‘on Use 


Of Punchboards in 
Candy Trade Heard | 


Claims Re- | 
sponsibility Rests on Re- 
tailers Using Device. 


Used to Help Sales 


Manufacturer 


Commission | 
Holds to View Thai Practice 
Is Unfair Competition. 


Federal Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ufacturer could not be called to account 

An element of chance is not present 
in the use of the punchboard, as prac- | 
ticed by the respondent, the company 
told the Commission, since the prospec- | 
tive customer is given an option of the 
kind of goods he may select in return 








for the result he has obtained by punch- 
ing the board. Counsel explained that | 
are “made the 
color of marbles contained in the cov- 
ered holes If the 
tomer is not satisfied, he said, he is given | 


on the basis of 


of the device. cus- 


| an opportunity to exchange by sending , 


the undesired candy to the manutac- 
turer in Baltimore, which returns money 


The purpose of the boards is | 


' a device of amusement to the children 


| fluential 


| sion or the Army engineers but that they | subject and the Ways and Means Com- | 


If the Ways and Means Committee does 


| that the section remain as it is. I do 
On the contrary, I think it has had con- 
siderable effect. 

“The Committee passed the resolution 
| that the chairman should give a brief 
summary of what the Committee does. 
That was accepted in accord with the 
previous practice of the Committee. 

“The Committee will 


meet at 


; o’clock November 15. 


Chairman Green atso said that he did 


the amount of tax reduction in the light 


of the statement of Senator Smoot 


not take any action, I personaliy favor | 


(Rep.), Utah, chairman of the Senate | 


Committee on Finance, in which the 


| Senator siated that $225,000,000 should 


| be the tax reduction. 


Followed Open Hearings. 
The beginning of the executive ses- 


who are customers, he siated. 

Counsel ‘for Commission stated that | 
the furnishing of the device by the man- | 
ufacturer with his candy is largely in- 4 
in the product. | 
Therefore, he maintained, it constitutes | 
a means of unfair competition against 


of the 


sale 


manufacturers who do not use the punch- | 
board because they believed it to be a | 
game of chance. 
The device used 
company, according 
counsel, is based entirely upon chance. | 


by respondent | 


to 


the 
Commission’s 


It dopends, in the first place, upon the | 
color of the ball in the hidden hole, over 
which the customer had no control, he 
said, and in the second place, the con- | 


to make the child dependent entirely 
upon the results of the punch, regard- 
less of satisfaction. Children will not 
tatxe the trouble to write a letter and 
return candy to the manufacturer in or- | 
der to retrieve a few cents, he stated. 


Financial Adviser 
Appointed for Haiti | 


‘Will Sueceed William P. Cum- 


| sions for the real shaping up of the rev- | 


enue bill followed hearings in open scs- | 


sion by the Committee for ten days. 
the course of the hearings, representa- 


In | 


tives of many different lines of business | 


| activity, from automobiles to railroads, 
he | 


and from Representatives in Congress to | 


representatives of large national or- 


should do in the way of reducing the 
Nation’s tax burdens. 

These 
poration and individual income taxes, 
and stamp taxes, the Federal 
estate tex and other matters of taxable 
character. 


from the Association of Railway Execu- 


tives, whose representation to the com- | 


mittee was that while their tax burdens 


were imposed by the State and local gov- | 
| sian Government. 


ernments, the amount of the Federal 


taxes under the present laws were of | 


| go 


very substantial characier and that Con- 


| gress should grant the roads relief from 
the present corporation tax of 13% per | 


cent. 
Consideration of Program. 
The Committee is operating under an 


preted by Chairman Green, to meet in 
advance of the convening of. Congress to 
consider a revenue.-bill. Senator Smoot, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee, 
| having jurisdiction of reyenue legislation 
| after it is sent over to’the Senate by 
| the House has orally announced his ac- 
cord with the declaration to the Com- 
mittee of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, that the Treas- 
ury believes the tax reduction should 


mately $225,000,000. 

Representative Green, as chairman of 
the committee, has orally expressed the 
determination that in the formulation of 


are many nonrecurring items in the pres- 


not be relied upon for revenue in the 
future years, such as a large amount of 





back taxes. The Treasury program, 


| Which the committee is considering as the 
| authoritative pronouncement of the ad- 
ministration as to what can be and ean- | 


not be done in revenue reduction and a 
major factor in the executive session 
deliberations embraces 

(1) Reduction of corporation income 
tax from 13% to 12 per cent, involving 
a revenue loss of $135,000,000. Both 
majority and minority members have 
made announcements of purpose to sup- 
port reduction of the corporation income 
tax. 

(2) Amendment to permit corpora- 
tions with nef income: of $25,000 or less 


to file returns and pay the tax, as part- 
nerships at their option, involving a 
revenue loss of between $30,000,000 and 
$35.000,000. 


| ganizations of commercial interests, have | 
voiced their views as to what Congress | 


hearings have dealt with cor- | 


The railroads among others | 
| were represented with a plea for relief 


authority of the last Congress as inter- | 


| liam P. Cumberland, who has resigned to 


| requested 
| parties, the Conservatives and the Lib- 





not in any event be in excess of approxi- | 


| the tax reduction program, it must be | 
| kept in mind by the committee that there 


ent year collections of revenue that can- | 





| mittee 
| difference of opinion on this subject with 


(3) Readjustment of rates applicable | 


to individual incomes in intermediate in- 





come tax brackets, involving loss of $50,- | 


000,000. Some members of both the ma- 
jority and minority of the committee 


| Ferguson, I, former judge of the Su- 


| in 1900. 


| as assistant general counsel of the New- | 


v | similar proposal. 
and with not move than ten stockholders, | 


; involving loss of $7,000,000, according 


| acceptances held by foreign central banks 


berland, Resigned, in Fi- 
nancial Capacity. 


Dr. Arthur C. Millspaugh, formerly 
Economie Adviser of the Department of 
State and financial adviser to the Per- 
sian Government, has been appointed 
financial adviser-to the Haitian Govern- 
ment, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State, November 14. 

Dr. Millspaugh will replace Dr. Wil- 


go into private business but who is now 
making a financial survey of Nicaragua. 
The announcement by the Department 


| Ni 


| and 


| Pacifie 





of State follows in full: 
William P. Cumberland, financial ad- 
viser and general receiver to the Haitian 


| Government, has resigned and the Presi- 
dent has nominated Mr. Arthur C. Mills- | 


paugh as his successor. Mr. Millspaugh 
has been financial adviser to the Per- 


Dr. Cumberland resigned in order to 

into private business but, ) 
doing so, he has consented to go to Nic- 
aragua to make a financial survey for the 
Nicaraguan Government. Ie has been 
to do so by both political 


erals, and by the Government of Nic-. 
aragua. 

Garland Ferguson Assumes 
Duties on Trade Commission 


Garland S. Ferguson, of North Caro- 
lina, who has just been appointed a 
commissioner of the Federal Trade Com- 


before | 





misison by President Coolidge, took the 
oath of office at the Commission’s head- 
quarters on November 14 and imme- 
diately assumed his new duties, the Com- 
mission announced. The statement in 
full text follows: 

Mr. Ferguson succeeds Commissioner 
John F. Nugent, of Idaho, whose term 
expired. The new commissioner’s ap- 
pointment is for seven years. 

A native of North Carolina, Commis- 
sioner Ferguson was born in Waynes- 
ville, May 30, 1878, a son of Garland 8. 


perior Court of North Carolina. He at- 
tended the United States Naval Academy 
and the University of North Carolina, 
graduating in law from the university 
He practiced law in Waynes- 
ville until 1962 then in Greensboro un- 
til 1918, when he came to Washington 


port News Shipbuilding Company. 
Mr. Ferguson was assistant divisign | 

counsel for the Southern Railway at 

Greensboro from 1908 to 1918. 


have orally stated their support of a 
(4) Repeal of the Federal estate tax, 


to Mr. Mellon. Members of the com- 


have expressed views showing 


chairman Green opposed to repeal. 
(5) Exemption from taxation of in- | 
come derived from American bankers | 





of issue, 


In Commission Dec. 14 at Quincy, Mass. 
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Airplane Carrier ‘Lexington’ to Be Placed 
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New Ship to Be Flagship of Aircraft. Squadrons, Scout- 
ing Fleet, Captain Marshall Commanding. 


The Navy’s new airplane carrier “Lex- 
ington,” sister ship to the “Saratoga,” 


_will be placed in commission on Decem- 


ber 14, at the works of the Bethlehem | 


Shipbuilding Corporation, at Quircy, 
Mass., the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced November 14. The “Saratoga” 


The full text 
statement follows: 


of the 


| will be placed in commission on Novem- | 
| ber 16. 


During the World War, Commander 

Ellyson served as Assistant for Opera- 
tions to Commander, Subchaser Detach- 
ment One, from Plymouth, England, and 
was awarded the Navy Cross with the 
Citation: “For distinguished service in 
the line of his profession as Assistant 
for Operations to Commander, Subchaser 
Detachment One, from Plymouth, Eng- 


| land, and as largely responsible for the 


Department’s } 


The airplane carrier “Lexington” will | 


| be placed in commission on Wednesday, 


December 14, 1927, at the works of the 
3ethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Quincy, Mass, and will then be taken 
to the Boston Navy Yard for taking on 
stores and other equipment before mak- 
ing her shakedown The “Lex- 
ington” has been assigned as the flag- 
ship of the Aircraft Squadrons, Scouting 
Fleet. The “Lexington is the sister ship 
of the “Saratoga.” 

Captain Albert Ware Marshall, U. 
will command the “Lexington.” 


cruise. 


Ss. 


1874, and was appointed to the Naval 
Academy, from the Third District of 


| Texas in September, 1896. During the 


Spanish-American War he served on the 
U. S. S. “Charleston” and participated 
in the capture of the Island of Guam 
the Ladrone Islands. During 
Boxer Rebellion he participated in the 
surrender of the Taku forts. 


Awarded Distiguisked 
Service Medal 

Captain Marshall commanded the U. 
S. S. “Baltimore,” the first American 
vessel to plant mines against the enemy, 
and assisted in the laying of the mine 
barrage in the Nerth ‘Sea. For this serv- 
ice in command of the “Baltimore,” Cap- 


He completed the course of instruc- 


| tion at the Naval Wer Colege in 1920 


and during 1921 and 1922 commanded a 


| Bureau of Acronautics. 


development of successful subchaser tac- 
tics and doctrine.” 

In 1921 Commander Ellyson was execu- 
tive officer, Naval Air Station, Hampton 
Roads, Va., and later was on duty in the 
From December, 
1922, to May, 1925, he served as a mem- 


| ber of the United States Naval Mission 


; and since June, 


to Brazil as aviation member. In May, 
1926, he was assigned executive officer 
of the airship tender, U. S. S. “Wright,” 
1926, has been on duty 


| in connection with the fitting out of the 
| “Lexington.” 


; Commander Bernhard 


He | 
| was born in Greenville, Texas, April 6, 


Named es Navigator 

Commander Alva D. Eernhard, U. S. 
N., will be the navigator of the “Lexing- 
ton.” He was born in Enterprise, Pa., 
in 1886, and in 1905 was appointed to the 
Naval Academy from Kansas. 

in 1915 Commander Bernhard was on 


| duty at the Navy Yard, Washington, D. 


the | 


C., as aid to the Commandant, and in 


1917 was aid for the United States Mis- 


sion to Russia. He served on the staff 


; of the Commander, Squadron One, Bat- 


| tleship Force, Atlantic Fleet. 


In 1918 


| he was gunnery officer on the “Kansas,” 


| Mexico.” 
| tached to the Bureau of Ordnance. 


and in 1919 was transferred to the “New 
In December, 1920, he was at- 
He 


| went to the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 


squadron of the destroyer force of the | 


Fleet. Captain Marshall com- 


\ . — 
| manded the Aircraft Squadrons of the 


| Jith District, 


for instruction in aviation ard on Au- 


j ice } gust 30, 1927, qualified as a naval avia- 
tain Marshall was awarded the Distingu- | 
| ished Service Medal. 


ter. His home is in Lawrence, Kans. 
Ccmmander Claude S. Gillette, UY. S. 
N., will be engineering officer of the 
“Lexington.” He was born in Chero- 
kee, Iowa, February 1, 1886, and was 
appointed to the Naval Academy from 
Iowa. In 1915 he was 


| rember of the post-graduate school for 


| Battle Fleet and then was on duty at | 


the Navy Department in charge of the | 
Fleet Training Division. On July 13, 1926, ! 


| Captain Marshall qualificd as a naval 
; aviator and was the first officer of the 

Navy in the rank of captain to qualify 
| ditions of exchange are so rigorous as | ; ; 


10 | 


@s a naval ayiator. 


! appointed 


instruction in steam engineering, and 
later went to the Columbia University 
for instruction. In March, 1917, he was 
engineer officer of the 


| “Covingion,” and in May, 1918, went to 


Commander Ellyson will be executive | 


officer of the “Lexington.” 
Commander Theodore Gordon Ellyson, 


ruary 27, 1885, and was appointed to the 


Virginia, June 4, 1901. In 1910 he was 


| The letter said: 


| U.S. N., was horn in Richmond, Va., Feb- | 


France. 

He was given a letter of commenda- 
tion for his services during the war. 
“While attached to the 
States Naval Repair Station at 
France, he rendered valuable 


Unite 
Brest, 


t ' service in connection with the erection of 
Naval Academy from Third District of ! 


repair shops and equipment and particu- 


| larly in handling important repair work 
ordered to Los Angeles for instruction in | 
aviation and was the first officer in the | 
Navy to qualify as a pilot of aircraft, | 


| having trained under the Wright Broth- | 


ers and Glenn Curtis in 1911, and he was | 


the first pilot to be launched from a | 
| catapult in an airplane. 


| DISH | 
| WASHERS =) 





In the modern hotel, electrical service includes 
i systems, 
pumping systems, laundry, 
vacuum cleaners, cooking, Cish washing, ice 


lighting, elevators, 


fans, 
coal-handling, 


signal 


on a number of ships torpedoed or 
grounded.” He was appointed assistant 
engineer officer of the “Tennessee” when 
she was commissioned and later served 
in the Bureau of Engineering. 
Commander Gillette a qualified 


1S 


‘ naval aviator. 


NE hundred and eight- 

een million pecple reg- 
istered at hotels in this 
country last year. One hun- 
dred and eighteen million 
people expecting modern 
comfort. 





cream freezers, vegetable parers, meat grind- 
ers, dough mixers, barber’s apparatus, and 


ventilating equipment. 


You will find this monogram on many 
electric devices used in the modern 


hotel. 


What a diversity of service 
these figures represent; a 
personal service rendered by 
hundreds of thousands of 
men and women. Back of 
them, carrying the physical 
load, making this service 
possible is—electricity. 


| 


The President's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
November 14, 1927. 


10, a. m.—Representative William R. 
Green,’ Cotmcil Bluffs, Iowa, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
t.2-on Finance, called to discuss tax re- 





duction legislation with the President. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Andrieus A. 
Jones, of New Mexicc, called to invite 
the President to attend ceremonies inci- 
dent to the laying of New Mexico’s stone 
in the Washington Monument, the date 
for which has not been determined. 

12 noon—Senator Morris Sheppard, of 
Texas, called to present Coi. W. E. East- 
erwood, Jr., a retired business man of 
Dallas, Texas, who discussed with the 
President his offer of $50,000 for a non- 
stop flight from Dallas to Hong Kong; 
China. : 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
' ystarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence, 

8:45 p. m.—President Coolidge pre- 
sented to Col. Charles Lindbergh, at the 
Washington Auditorium, the Hubbard 


Medal of the National Geographic So- 
ciety. 


H. A. Lafount Named 
To Radio Commission 


President Coolidge, it was announced 
at the White House on November 14, 
has appointed Harold A. Lafount, of 
Utah, to be a member of the Federal 
Radio Commission. He succeeds John 
F, Dillon, who died recently. 

At the White House it was said that 
Mr. Lafount, who is 45 years of age, 
has made a special study of radio broad- 
casting and receiving for a number of 
years. He was educated at the Agri- 
cultural College of Utah, was engaged 
in the hardware business for 12 years, 
and was for 10 years manager of the 
Pacific Land and Water Company. 


World Wide 


Weare equipped to place 
experts in foreign and 
domestic fields for inves- 
tigations, appraisals, pre- 
liminary designs, engi- 
neering and construction, 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. New York City 


Hundreds of Motors 
at your service 


Electric lights add comfort 
and convenience. Electric 
laundry equipment cleanses 
and sterilizes the linen. Elec- 
tric elevators carry guests 
quickly and comfortably to 
their rooms. And in hundreds 
of other ways clectricity 
makes modern service 
possible. 


Only two and a half cents 
of the guest’s dollar is needed 
to pay for this tireless serv- 
ant. And how much this 
small amount of money 
accomplishes! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


—____ 





Navigation and Flood Protection 
Linked as Problem on Mississippi 


Secretary of War Advocates Solution on Basis 


; of Sound Engineering 


. i 


and Business Prin- 


ciples After Study of Various Plans. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


grojects merely because they sound fea- 
sible, or because they are urged by in- 
terested parties, or because they are 
temporarily popular with the people. He 
must always consider that he is the 
trustee of the taxpayer. Before making 
his recommendations he must be certain 
<that each project is based on sound en- 
gitieering, economic, and business princi- 
‘ples. 
¢ Huge sums of money will be required 
to carry out adequately the various plans 
“for flood control, for the improvement of 
-our rivers and for river transportation. 
Congress will not, and should not, pass 
*the necessary appropriations without 
-earefu:, thorough and searching study. 
The Secretary of War, therefore, cannot 
go before Congress in behaif of some 
<project, and merely say with Shakes- 
peare. “I have no other but a woman’s 
reason; I think him so because I think 
,him so.” 

The responsible Governmental official 
is denied the joyous privilege enjoyed by 
, the care-free citizen of advocating a pop- 
,ular proposal without previous study as 
to whether it is sound, or whether the 
time is ripe for the proposal. Often he 
_cannot even give expression to his own 
, hopes and visions for the future. Advo- 
,cates of various projects must frequently 
be content with the saying: “Promise is 
“oft most given when the least is said.” 

He must always consider the problem 
of getting the project through Congress. 
Many measures are killed at the outset 
‘by the over-enthusiasm of their friends 
where slower methods might have pro- 
duced constructive results. Altogether 
the path of the conscientious public offi- 
cial is not strewed with roses, or, if it 
is, the thorns are usually uppermost. 
*'-I must today, therefore, deal rather 
*with the dull, prosaic discussion of pres- 
ent plans, progress and prospects, rather 
than the more congenial topic of paint- 
*ing a glowing picture of that vision which 
*we all share of the future development 
of our water resources. If the War De- 
partment artisans of today do not build 
our foundation firmly on the solid ground 
of sound principles, the realization of our 

“vision of the future will be imperilled. 

Leaving ott the personal element, it 
is fortunate that the three acivities we 
are discussing are grouped under one 
Governmental Department. There is a 
close relationship between: them, and, 
due to the fact that they are under one 
Department, they can frequenly be of 
great mutual assistance. 

Thus in planning for fuure flood con- 
trol, the engineers always keep in mind 
the effect on river navigation, and the 
various plans under study will combine 
protection with improvement whenever 
possible. So, too, important projects for 
river improvement are considered in re- 
lation to thé operations of the Barge 
Line which, in return, renderec valuable 
assistance in the flood last Spring. This 
threefold relationship is constantly kept 
in mind when any one of the problems 
is under consideration. 

Prosperity of Valley 
Affects Whole Nation 

The prosperity of the great Mississippi 
basin primarily affects the prosperity of 
the nation as a whole. It includes some 
of the richest lands of our country. It 
contains some of the most highly de- 
veloped industrial sections. Your Asso- 
ciation, in advocating the improvement 
and navigation of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, and the protection of the 
Valley from floods, is fostering the gen- 
eral development and prosperity of the 
whole nation. Your aims and ideals are 
high. Your service to the Valley is of 
great value. The War Department, 
through you is often able to keep in 
touch with the desires of this section. 

The outstanding problems in which 
we are primarily interested at this time 
are the improvement, navigation and 
fiood control of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. Certain sound principles 
underlie all these problems. In carrying 
them out there should be no party, 
partisan, or personal politics. The deci- 
sions should be based upon facts and 
figures rather than on guesses and gen- 
eralities. 

The immediate necessities should first 
be cared for and desirable additions made 
later, with a sufficiently elastic authority 
to permit necessary changes as new 
conditions develop. Each project should 
be adopted as a complete, coordinated 
whole to be completely carried out as 
rapidly as available money permits. Each 
project should be decided on its own 
merits without being weighted down 
with outside projects. There must be no 
leg-rolling and no pork barrel. 

The cause of water transportation in 
which we are all keenly interested has 


made great strides since your last meet- 


ing. The last Congress authorized im- 
provements for navigation in the Missis- 
sippi System which will greatly improve 
water transportation. Among the most 
important additions were the increased 
depth developed between Cairo and St. 
Louis, a lock and dam below St. Paul 
which will improve low water naviga- 


extension up 
River project. 

A minimum development of nine feet 
is now maintained almost continuously 
in the Mississippi below Cairo. If 


stream of the Missouri 


weather conditions permit, work on the | 
canalization of the Ohio will be com- | 


pleted in 1929. The work on the Missis- 
sippi System is being pushed to the 
limit of available funds. 

Congress has been sympathetic in its 
appropriations for rivers and harbors 
in recent years. The War Department 
has used a large part of these appro- 
priations on your rivers. A regular ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 has been made 
annually for work under the Mississippi 
River Com:uaission. About $20,000,000 
from the general appropriation for river 
and harbor improvements-has. been spent 








annually on the Mssissippi System. This 
large share of the $50,000,000 annually 
appropriated for this purpose, taking 
into consideration the necessity for using 
about $17,000,000 for maintenance of 
existing projects, indicates the impor- 
tance placed by the Administration upon 
the Mississippi System. 


New Service Begun 


On Upper Mississippi 
For the Barge Line Congress appro- 


priated in the last session $2,000,000 | 


to purchase capital stock, which brought 
the capital stock of the Corporation to 
the authorized tota] of $5,000,000. Dur- 
ing the year a new Service on the Upper 
Mississippi was inaugurated which pre- 
sages important results, 


tow-boats and fifteen barges. Four tow- 


boats and 60 barges will be available at | 
the beginning of the next navigation | 


season. The various cities on the Upper 


Mississippi are cooperating heartily in | 


this upper river development by build- 
ing terminals. Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Dubuque and Burlington have modern 
terminals under construction and other 
cities probably will follow their ex- 
ample. 

The total authorized equipment of the 
Corporation now includes: Lower Mis- 
sissippi Division, 182 vessels; Warrior 
River, 74 vessels; Upper Mississippi, 64 
vessels; Warrior River Terminal Com- 
pany, 2 engines and 48 cars. 

Another very important development 
of the past year was the granting by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the petition of the Corporation to estab- 


lish certain. rail-water-routes enabling | 


us to extend the benefits of water trans- 
portation navigation to the great North- 
west. 
Corporation for the establishment of a 
rail-water-route to Virginia and North 
and South Carolina, If this petition is 
granted, it will bt possible to reach every 
State in the Union through such routes. 
When the equitable division of rates has 


been worked out this portion of our } 


task will be completed. 


I will not go into detail in regard to | 


the various plans and projects and the 
work now in progress as these subjects 
will be covered more in detail by other 
representatives of my Department who 
are to address you. 

The extent to which water transporta- 
tion lines are used and the service they 
render is the best measure of the sound- 
ness of the investment made in them. 

In the face of many early discourage- 
ments, the barge line has built up a 
service which merits the support of the 
shipping public. It recognized from the 
first the necessity of coordinating rail- 
and-water service in order to extend the 
benefits of water transportation to in- 
terior points, and to secure the tonnage, 
both upbound and downbound, necessary 
for frequent service and well balanced 
cargoes. It also recognized the neces- 
sity for establishing service comparable 
in all essential respects to that furnished 
by rail carriers. That the barge line is 
receiving increasing public support is 
plainly «vident from the traffic statistics. 
In 1920, the total traffic on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior divisions amounted to 
360,000 tons, and the total revenue of the 
line to $1,082,400. Each succeeding year 
has witnessed an increase in traffic and 
revenue until in 1926 the barge line 
carried 1,341,000 tons for which it re- 
ceived $5,179,000, or nearly four times 
as much traffic and nearly five times 


as much revenue as six years before. - 


In 1926, the water operations of the 
Federal Barge Line covered 2,500 miles 
in 11 States; but by reason of the rail 
interchange, traffic was handled to and 
from 41 States of the Union. In August 
of the present year, atcing under the 
authority granted by Congress, service 
to upper Mississippi River points was 
initiated. This new service provides 
an alternative route to seaboard for ex- 
port grain from the Twin Cities and 
other primary markets of the North- 
west, and places this territory in a more 
favorable position for trade with a large 
section of the interior adjacent to the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, as well as 
with foreign countries reached by way of 
the port of New Orleans. It has come 
as a natural corollary of the outstand- 
ing development of traffic on the lower 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and on 
other waterways of the country during 
the last few years. 


Extent of Movement 
Not Realized by Public 


The extent of the “Back to the Water- 
ways” movement in this country is per- 
haps not fully realized by the public. 
In comparing traffic figures of 1922 with 
those of 1926, we find that the increase 
in Class 1 rail traffic was 30.5 per cent 
as compared with 44 per cent for all 
water-borne traffic, and 92 per cent for 
traffic on rivers, canals and connecting 
channels. In 1922, the traffic carried 
on rivers and canals was only 10.9 per 


| cent of the traffic originating on Class 1 
tion in the Upper Mississippi, and the | 


railways, while in 1926 it was 16 per 
cent. These figures show clearly that 
the commerce of the country is seeking 
water transportation to lower the costs 
of distribution. If we had additional 
equipment, the increases would be even 
greater, 

So insistent has become the demand of 
shippers for additional equipment, so 
great has been the increase in traffic 
seeking water transportation, that Con- 
gress will soon be called upon to decide 
the future policy of the country in rela- 
tion to inland water-ways transporta- 
tion. It has become evident that the 
facilities on hand furnished by the ex- 
penditure of the entire capital stock of 
the Corporation, cannot furnish the de- 
pendable service desired both by the Cor- 
poration and the shippers. Nor is the 
Corporation able, through lack of equip- 


The Service | 
was started on August 15 with three | 


A petition has been filed by the | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Climatic Conditions Throughout Nation Recorded 
To Give General View of Weather in Each State 


Topic 26—Weather 


Ninth Article—The Climatological Service. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 


under the following topics: 


Foreign Relations, Education, 


Finance, Con- 


servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 


Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Mines and Minerals. The 
present group deals with Weather. 


By P. C. Day, 


Chief of the Climatological Division, Weather Bureau. 


N addition to the important work of forecasting 
the weather for the benefit of agriculture, com- 
merce, and navigation, as provided for 
original Congressional resolution establishing the 


portions in the earlier years of the Service. 
cooperation with the Forest, Indian, and other Gov- 
ernment services has enabled the securing of reports 
from extensive isolated areas, where otherwise it would 
have been impossible to secure them. 


Many of these cooperative stations have 
maintained for only a comparatively few years, due 
ic circumstances not foreseen when they were estab- 
lished, but the great majority have continued observa- 
tions over sufficient lengths of time to enable the 
formation of dependable estimates of the climates of 


Loyal 


been 


the localities, while many observers have continued 


in the 


system of daily telegraphic reports for use in pre- 


paring forecasts, passed early in 1870, it soon became 
apparent that a more complete compilation of data 
on the climatic conditions over the different parts of 
the country would be highly desirable, and form an 
important addition to the forecasting work already 


provided for. 


Early steps were therefore taken to strengthen the 
force of cooperative and other weather observers who 
had been reporting to some extent on the general 
weather conditions for a number of years previously, 
first under the supervision of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, then under the General Land Office, later 
under the Smithsonial Institution, and finally trans- 
ferred to the newly organized Government Weather 


Service. 
* * * 


With the growth of the nation and the further de- 

velopment of weather observations, business in- 
terests began to realize the great advantages afforded 
by a State-wide and nation-wide study of the weather, 
which was made possible later when Congress, in ad- 
dition to the resolution previously referred to author- 
izing weather forecasting, provided for the taking of 
such additional meteorological observations as were 
necessary to establish and record the climatic condi- 


tions of the United States. 


Under these more liberal provisions the Weather 
Bureau was enabled to greatly increase its field of 
operations, and steps were taken to secure observers 
in all parts of the country on a cooperative basis, the 

~ Government furnishing the instruments and supplies 

necessary in making daily weather records, and public- 
spirited citizens volunteering to make the observa- 
tiens and render proper reports, all without compen- 
that coming from a personal 
patriotic desire to serve the public. 


sation further than 
oa = « 


has established thousands of 


in addition to those of earlier establishment, as well 
distributed over the country as has been possible with 
the thinly populated conditions existing over many 


As a result of this cooperation, the Weather Bureau 


this cooperation without material 
years, frequently giving it up only when death or 
infirmity prevented further cooperation. 
provision is frequently made that the work shall be 
continued by ‘some remaining member of the family 
or a near neighbor. 


interruptions for 


Even then 


* *« * 


NUMEROUS instances exist of the records being 
” maintained in this manner, practically complete, 
over long periods, varying up to 50 years or even 
more, a few cases being of record where reliable ob- 


servations under private control have been made in 


the same locality entirely by cooperative action for 
even a hundred years. 


The Climatological Division is primarily charged 
with the maintenance of this cooperative service, the se- 
lection and appointment of observers, the installation 
and proper care of the instruments, the furnishing of 
-necessary supplies and the collection of the reports; 


also these reports are examined, the data compiled 


in proper form for publication and finally printed and 
distributed in such manner as appears best suited to 
meet the public needs. 


»* * * 


T the present time reports are being regularly 
rendered from nearly 5,000 different points well 
distributed over the entire Continental United States, 
and in addition, all the principal outlying possesisons 
have similar climatological services. 


To handle this work promptly and economically, 


piled. 


observing stations, 


the country has been divided into climatological units, 
each consisting ordinarily of a single State, with its 
independent organization, the headquarters being lo- 
cated at one of the regular stations in each State, 
frequently at the capital city, where the data from 
all the observing stations in the State are first col- 
lected, examined as to possible errors, and the values 
of daily highest and lowest temperature, daily amounts 
of precipitation, and a general summary of other 
weather facts, with averages and extremes, are com- 


; In the next article to be published in the 
wsue of November 16, P. C. Day, Chief of the 
Climatological Division, Weather Bureau, will 
discuss the Bureau’s publications on clima- 
tological conditions, 
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ment, to extend its benefits much far- 
ther except through additional inter- 
change relations with the railroads. It 
is, however, a noteworthy achievement 
that the Inland Waterways Corporation 
has accomplished. Not only has it passed 
from practical bankruptcy to a self-sup- 
porting basis, not only are the manifold 
benefits of its operation widely distrib- 
uted, but it has accomplished the man- 
date imposed upon it by Congress “to 
promote, encourage and develop water- 
ways, and to foster and preserve in full 
vigor both rail and water transporta- 
tion.” 


The fruits of its operation are seen in 
the widespread demands for its expan- 
sion, in response to which I have caused 
a survey to be made of the pressing 
needs for immediate development to han- 
dle the traffic offering, and of its future 
possibilities as a transportation factor 
of prime importance to the Nation as a 
whole. 


The Corporation is now functioning 
to the full extent of its power under the 
law and before anything more can be 
done, Congress itself must determine 
what change, if any, is desirable in its 
present status, 

In so far as the future of the Corpora- 
tion is concerned, it would appear that 
there are several possible solutions. 


(a)Congress may directly or indirectly 
decide that the operations should be con- 
tinued as at present, increasing the 
equipment slowly from the earnings. 

(b) Congress may direct the sale of 
the Corporation under proper safeguards 
to some semipublic group of citizens, in 
accordance with its original intention in 
establishing the Barge Line as an ex- 
perimental demonstration of the feasi- 
bility of river navigation. 

(c) Congress may provide for the sale 
of existing facilities as above outlined 
and may authorize experimental demon- 
strations on other streams, with a view 
to later sale, if the demonstrations are 
successful. 

(d) Congress may «authorize a com- 
paratively small increase of capitaliza- 
tion with an appropriation for expendi- 
ture on those parts of the system where 
tonnage demands are most pressing. 

(e) Congress may authorize a larger 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Mr. Morgan Made Selicitor 
Of Department of Commerce 


President Coolidge, it was announced 
officially at the White House on Novem- 
ber 14, has appointed Ephriah F. Mor- 
gan, of West Virginia, to be Solicitor 
of the Department of Commerce, to suc- 
ceed Judge Stephen Davis, resigned. 


| Navy Orders | 


Announced November 14. 

Lieut. Comdr. Clinton E. Braine, det. 
command U. S. S. S-43; to Rec. Ship, New 
York. 

Lieut. Truman E. Ayers, det. U. S. S. 
Procyon; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. Ralph W. Bowers, det: Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. Melville. 

Lieut. William F. Dietrich, det. U. S. S. 
Toucey; to Bu. C. & R. 

Lieut. Thomas T. Hassell, to duty U. S. 
S. Procyon. 

Lieut. Ralph F. Nourse, det. U. S. S. 
Melville; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Ens. George W. Allen, det. U. S. S. Ten- 
nessee; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ens. John M. Scott, to duty c, f. o. U. S. 
S. Lexington. 

Lieut. Comdr. John Buckley (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Omaha; to Marine Retg. Sta., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr, Gilbert H. Mankin (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C.; to Bu. 
M. & S. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ashton E. Neely (M. C.), 
to duty U. S. S. Omaha. 

Pay Clk. Bellinger Dunham, det, Ree. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Great Lakes, Ill. 

Note: Lieut. Joseph G. Hagstrom (S. C.), 
det. Rec. Ship, San Francisco to Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash., instead of to Navy 
Yard, Wash., D. C. 

The following dispatch orders were re- 
ceived from CinC Asiatic dated November 
10, 1927: 

Lieut. Comdr. Allan W. Ashbrook to com- 
mand U, S. S. Finch. 

Lieut. Watson O. Bailey to U. S. S. 
Canopus. 

Ens. Walter W. Siegrist from ec. f. o. 
U. S. S. Tutuila to U. S. S. Pampanga. 

Ens. Thomas J. McGeoy from U. S. S 
Pampanga to U. S. S. Black Hawk. 

Lieut. (S. C.) Lorimer C. Graham from 
Nav. Sta., Cavite, to U. S. S. Beaver. 

Ens. (S. C.) Don L, Merry from U. S. S. 
Beaver to Rec. Ship, Cavite. 

Mach. Bernice C, Hesser, to duty V. F. 
Sqd. 68, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Mach. Albert F. O’Meara, det. Naval Air 
Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Note: Ch. Pharm. John Dean Milligan, 
U. S. N., ret., died Nav. Hosp., Washington, 

Ch, Gun. Joseph R. Choate from U. S,-S. 
Pittsburgh to Nav. Ammun, Depot, Cavite. 


Army Orders 


. Issued November 12. 

First Lieut. Elden Q. Faust, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, relieved from assignment at 
Langley Field, Va., and assigned to duty 
as assistant to the commanding officer 
Philadelphia quartermaster depot, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Second Lieut. Marcel G. Crombez, 30th 
Infantry, relieved from assignment to that 
regiment, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
and assigned to duty with Infantry, Hawai- 
ian Department. 

Lieut. Col. William C. Webb, Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from observation and treat- 
ment at station hospital, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., and directed to report to Letter- 
man General Hospital, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for observation and treatment. 

First Lieut. George R. Schithers, Field 
Artillery, assigned to 6th Field Artillery, 
Fort Hoyle, Md., upon completion of tour 
of foreign service. 

Maj. William A. Copthorne, Chemical 
Warfare Service, relieved from assignment 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and assigned to 
duty with Chemical Warfare Service, Philip- 
pine Department, 

Lieut, Col. Walter Kenneth Quigley, Corps 
of Engineers Reserve; order of August 31 
revoked. 

Col. Frederick G. Stritzinger, jr., Infan- 
try, granted leave of absence for four 
months. 

ig Thomas K, Petty, Cavalry, now at 
Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., directed to re- 
port for examination to Army retiring board 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Warrant Officer Edward A. Holden, now a 

atient at Letterman General Hospital, 

residio of San Francisco, Calif., directed 
to report for examination to Army retiring 
board at headquarters, Ninth Corps Area, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Warrant Officer John Clark, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., di- 
rected to report for examination to Army 
retiring board at Washington, D. C. 

Staff Sgt. James A. Laing, Medical De- 
parsment, Veterinary Service; order of 

ovember 2 assigning him to Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va., amended so as to assign him 
to Fort Myer, Va. 

Tech. Sgt. John W. Miller, Medical Depart- 
ment, Veterinary Service; order of Novem- 
ber 2 revoked. . 

Staff Sgt. Arthur E. Peterson, Medical 
Department, Veterinary Service, relieved 
from further duty at Fort Myer, Va., and 
assigned to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Warrant Officer Leland D. Bradshaw, 
Langley Field, Va.; order of November 5 
revoked. 


Ch. Gun. John Brenner from Nav. Ammun, 
Depot, Cavite to U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 

Death: Rear Adm. James Meredith Helm, 
U. S..N., ret., died Oct. 28, 1927, at Takoma 
Park, Md 
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Improved Farm Methods Advised 
To Reduce Costs of Production 


Business Men’s Commission Analyzes Eco- 
nomic Problems of Agriculture and 
Suggests Remedies. 


Equalization of the benefits of 
tariff protection was advocated and 
artificial elevation by legislation of 
domestic price levels over foreign 
market values was opposed in an 
analysis of agricultural problems 
made by the Business Men’s Com- 
mission on Agriculture. The Com- 
mission, created by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has been for a year study- 
ing economic problems of the farm, 
with a view to recommending relief 
measures. 

Publication of the report, submit- 
ted to President Coolidge by the 
chairman of the Commission, Charles 
Nagel, of St. Louis, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, was 
begun in the issue of November 14. 
the complete text proceeds: 

With the advice and assistance of the 
Federal Farm Board, effort should be 
made to organize stabilization corpora- 
tions to engage in the buying and sell- 
ing of farm products for the stabilizing 
of prices. Such organizations should 
be established through the cooperation 
of farm organizations, or private busi- 
ness organizations and of the Govern- 
ment acting through the Federal Farm 
Board, each supplying part of the capital 
necessary. The Federal Government 
should at no time hold a controlling in- 
terest in such corporations, although it 
would participate in the management and 
exercise supervision, such a sit exercises 
over national banks and the Federal 
Land Banks and the Intermediate Credit 
System. 


Lower Production 
Costs Needed 


(3) In view of the difficulties standing 


action designed to raise or stabilize farm 
action designed to raise or stabilizez farm 
prices and to extend the foreign markets 
for farm products, the chief immediate 
means of improving the economic posi- 
tion of the farmer must be sought in 
measures to reduce his costs of produc- 
tion. 

First and foremost, the Commission 
feels that great emphasise should be 
placed upon the things the individual 
farmer himself can do to lower his pro- 
duction costs, the producion methods of 
many farmers being far below the best 
technical and economic standards. A 
higher yield per man engaged must be 
sought, in part by increasing the average 
size of the farm unit, in part by utilizing 
labor more fully throughout the year. 

Much land now in crops should be put 
in grass or reforested. Yields per man 
should be increased by larger expendi- 
tures for relatively cheap materials, as 
commercial fertilizer, and for improved 
farm equipment. In such a program, 
power farming promises the best results 
and rotation and diversification of crops 
are a fundamental necessity, not only 
to maintain soil fertility, reduce crop 
pests, increase the period of employ- 


ment and insure against the hazards of | 
nature and price, but also to increase the | 


self-sufficiency and security of the 
farmer. ie 

(4) Important as are the opportunities 
for individual self-help, success of farm- 
ers in overcoming their own difficulties 
without outside aid depends mainly upon 
organized cooperative efforts in reducing 
production costs and market losses. 

Cooperation, in the purchase of goods 
for agricultural production, in securing 
test seed, in the improvement of live- 
stock, in the utilization of machinery in 
harvesting, in the grading, standardizing 
and processing farm products, in pro- 
viding cheap credit and developing 
calamity insurance, holds great promise 
of giving the farmer advantages similar 
to those obtained in the manufacturing 
industry through large scale production 
and corporate organization. 

Cooperative selling organizations offer 
the greatest opportunities in the market- 
ing of perishable commodities, but in the 
marketing of staple crops like wheat and 
cotton the advantages to be gained are 
not so great as is generally assumed and 
in part are offset by definite dangers. 
It is unlikely that great national co- 
operative marketing organizations can 
undertake the marketing of wheat or cot- 
ton more cheaply than the existing mar- 
keting machinery, or secure better prices 
by holding it to the end of the year. But 
often such large cooperatives, subject to 
the temptation of securing higher prices 
through an unsound control of the sup- 
ply, where they apply pressure on their 
members to restrict production, experi- 
ence a great deal of desertion among 
members, leaving the remaining mem- 
bers to bear all costs while non-members 
secure equal benefits. 


Policy of Land 
Utilization Advocated 


(5) A balanced agricultural produc- 
tion, the highest efficiency of the agri- 
cultural industry, sustained prosperity 
of the farmer and the preservation of the 
nation’s natural resources can be at- 
tained only through a carefully planned 
policy of land utilization. 

A large reduction of crop acreage in 
favor of improved pastures as well as 
forest land is desirable in the interest of 
agriculture and in keeping with the re- 
quirements of coming generations. The 
forest problem especially requires rapid 
action on a large scale and we shall be 
compelled within a few years to effect a 
veritable revolution in the point of view 
and the methods involved in the utiliza- 
tion of arid for forests. 

A national prerequisite to the intro- 
duction of a comprehensive land utiliza- 
tion policy is the determination of the 
present and future requirements of the 
population for the several types of land. 
Land classification, however, the Com- 
mission believes, can be successfully 
undertaken only by an agency entirely 
independent from the Federal Govern- 


ment, State Governments and all busi- | 








ness interests of regional or local char- 
acter, because of the political considera- 
tions involved as well as the vast private 
business interests affected. 

“The Commission therefore proposes 
the creation of an independent organiza- 
tion endowed with adequate funds to un- 
dertake the classification of land re- 
sources and the development of a com- 
prehensive plan for land _ utilization, 
which might be called the “National 
Agricultural Foundation.” The ultimate 
aim of the Foundation would be grad- 
ually to concentrate farmers on the best 
land, to cause the poorer or ‘sub-mar- 
ginal’ lands to be evacuated so that they 
could be turned over to grass or forests, 
either for the production of lumber or 
as game and fish preserves or for gen- 
eral recreational use. 

Such a Foundation could also aid in 
the guidance of the population move- 
ment between farms and cities. In con- 
nection with such guidance, the Founda- 


tion should make systematic effort to\ 


eliminate that type of farmer who can- 
not meet the difficult requirements of 
efficiently conducted agriculture, as well 
as encourage able farmers to remain on 
farms or to move to better lands and 
aid them to employ the best agricul- 
tural methods, 


Granting of State 
Aid Desirable 


(6) Earnest and effective cooperation 
is needed between the organizations of 
farmers, business men, manufacturers 


ke 


and other occupational groups to exer- . 


cise watchfulness over local and State 
governmental expenditures, and to effect 
needed redistribution of the burden of 
farm taxes now resting with undue se- 
verity upon the farmers and thereby en- 
dangering the economic interests of each 


| State as a whole. 


The States should, so far as practica- 
ble, relinquish the general property tax 
to the local governing units and obtain 
such revenue as they need through in- 
come, business and excise taxes. So far 
as the State exercises control regard- 
ing standards of education it is incum- 
bent upon it to assume a considerable 
share of the financial burden. In meet- 
ing local education needs the granting 
of State aid in proportion to the relative 
need or prosperity of the local com- 
munity is highly desirable. 

“(7) The machinery of agricultural 
credit as it exists being seriously defec- 
tive and susceptible of great improve- 
ment, this problem should be energeti- 
cally attacked. 

“Serious consideration should be given 
to the desirability of extending branch 
banking within certain prescribed areas 
and of serving agricultural credit seeds 
by a system of fewer but stronger bank- 
ing institutions. Improvement in the 
system of banking control and in the 
supervision of state banks are urgently 
needed and it would probably be bene- 
ficial if state banking laws should place 
stricter responsibility on directors of 
banks. 

“To lower interest rates for short- 
time credit and to release the farmers 
in some sections from undesirable de- 
pendence upon the local merchant or 
landlord for their current credit needs, 
it would appear necessary to bring about 
a more extensive use of the facilities of 
the Intermediate Credit System through 
the wide establishment of agricultural 
credit corporations. Such corporations 
should be permitted to charge a rate so 
much above the rediscount rate of the 
intermediate credit banks as would not 
only cover expenses but would permit 
the accumulation of reserves and sur- 
plus to be applied to the redemption of 
all stock not in the hands of the farmers 
or cooperatives. The Intermediate Cred- 
it banks on their part should be allowed 
to charge enough to meet expenses and 
provide for the gradual retirement of 
the government from ownership of the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 
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Has your 


RADIO 
Heart-trouble? 


Are its efforts at recep- 
tion faltering and faint? 
Examine its vacuum 
tubes. They arethe heart 
of your set. Be fair to 
yourself in your treat- 
ment of it. It is best to 
replace all of your tubes 
with RCA Radiotrons, 
once a year at least. 


Radiotron 


“The Radiotron is the Heart 
of your Radio Set.” 
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Agriculture 


Land Grant Colleges 
Said to Educate Men 
‘Back to the Farm’ 


Survey Shows That Over 
Three-fourth of Graduates 
Engage in Agricultural 
Occupations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing from 2 per cent in Georgia to 12 per 
cent in Florida. 

Teaching took an average of 24 per 
cent varying from 12 per cent in Massa- 
chusetts to 37 per cent in North Caro- 
lina. Extension work enrolled 8.4 per 
cent, varying from 3 per cent in Massa- 
chusetts to 26 per cent in Georgia. 

The number engaged in business re- 
lated to agriculture ranged from 4 per 
cent in Minnesota to 24 per cent in 
Texas for an average 01 10.4 per cent. 
Miscellaneous occupations took 23.6 per 
cent, varying from 8 per cent in North 
Carolina to 46 per cent in Texas. 

Results Summarized. 

Considering the results, we find that 
the percentage of graduates who are 
either farming or in a business relating 
to farming or in professional agriculture, 
such as teaching, research, or extension, 
is approximately 78 per cent. In other 
words, more than three-fourths of these 
graduates engage in occupations for 
which their technical training in agri- 


culture and the related sciences definitely | 
} agriculture returns 


prepared them. i 
These data show that ~the criticism 
sometimes made against the land grant 
colleges that their graduates do not re- 
turn to the farm is without foundation. 


It is true that all of these graduates do | 
But should this | 
be considered a reflection on the work of | 


not return to the farm. 


these institutions? The fact that these 
curricula are sufficiently broad to pre- 
pare students for sérvices in a variety 
of pursuits is commendable. 

The rapid agricultural 
during the past quarter of a century has 
trained in agriculture. This phenomenal 
ble if a considerable number of these 
agricultural graduates had not chosen 
to enter careers in research, extension 
and resident teaching, and other profes- 
sions. 

Numerous Opportunities Offered. 

The farm as a business enterprise of- 
fers numerous opportunities for the 
utilization of agricultural information, 
but apparently it does not offer sufficient 
inducement to satisfy the ambitions of 
all who have had college training in agri- 
culture. It is very natural therefore to 
expect that many such students would 
choose to enter professions and occupa- 
tions other than that of farming. 

As might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, the agricultural colleges 
and other institutions have been criti- 
cized for educating young men away 
from the farm rather than back to the 
farm. No doubt this coMdition is more 
or less true, in view of the fact that 
the rapid development of the industries 
throughout the country has opened the 
door of opportunity to many more stu- 
dents trained in agriculture. 

Furthermore there has developed keen 
competition between agriculture on the 
one side and the commercial and indus- 
trial concerns on the other for the serv- 
ices of the ambitious and capable youth 





a 


training in agriculture and related in- 
: * - € 
dustries especially trained them. 


Decrease in Enrollment. 

A study of the enrollment in land 
grant ‘colleges, during the past decade 
indicates a rather notable decrease in 
the number of students pursuing agri- 
cultural courses. In 1917, the number 
was 14,348 students; in 1918, 10,888 
students; in 1919, 10,345 students; in 
1920, 15,870 students; in 1921, 15,166 
students; in 1922, 13,921 students; in 
1924, 13,081 students; and in 1925, 11,- 
715 students. This condition has caused 
the agricultural college administrators 
much concern. 

In 1917, the total number of students 
graduated from the agricultural colleges 
of the United States was 2,950 men and 
74 women. In 1918, this decreased to 
1,845 men and 77 women, this great re- 
duction being due no doubt to the en- 
trance of many young men into the 
World War. In 1919, there were 2,225 
men and 94 women graduates. In 1920, 
there were 2,530 men and 87 women 
graduates. In 1921, there were 2,612 men 
and 44 women graduates, In 1922, there 
were 2,176 men and 3 women graduates. 
In 1923, there were 2,747 men and 121 
women graduates. In 1924, there were 
2,521 men and 144 women graduates. In 
1925, there were 2,604 men and 74 wo- 
men graduates. 


Increase Predicted. 

This decrease in enrollment has been 
due no doubt for the most part to the 
prevailing agricultural depression 
throughout the country during the past 
several years. Although conditions on 
the farm are far from satisfactory, it 
is believed that they are improving. As 
to normal again, 
there should be an increase in the num- 
ber of students attending agricultural 
college. As farming looks more encourag- 
ing, the young men naturally adapted to 
farming will probably not be attracted 
to gther vocations as they have been dur- 
ing the agricultural depression. If condi- 


| tions on the farm are favorable, farmers 


will be prosperous and optimistic, and 
a jarger number will find it possible to 


| send their sons to agricultural colleges. 


development 


» | certainly be one of the major aims. 
development could not have been possi- | 


To train students for scientific farm- 


; i | ing should not be the only aim of agri- 
created a demand for ‘he services of men 


cultural college courses, but it should 
It 
should be to the interest of all that a 
reasonably large mumber of the agri- 
cultural college graduates continue to 
enter the vocation of farming. More- 
over it would be harmful to agricultural 
colleges and to agricultural education in 
general if these institutions should fail 
to recommend agricultural college train- 
ing for those desiring to enter upon 
Scie~'lfic farming as a career, 


Must Provide Broad Training. 


In addition to the responsibility of 
providing vocational education. to those 
who intend to engage in farming and 
other callings the agricultural colleres 
are agencies in a broad system of edu- 
cation for the promotion and improve- 
ment of agriculture and rural life. 
Therefore they are concerned with formu- 
lating programs of work that aim di- 
rectly or indirectly to reach approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 people residing on 6,- 
500,000 farms and to furnish them with 
practical scientific knowledge regarding 
crop and animal production, pests and 
diseases, farm management, cooperative 
marketing, ete. 


| Cotton to Be Basic Crop 


of the country who have received train- 


ing in land-grant colleges. Unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest needs on the 
farm today is a larger number of young 
men trained in the science and art of 


agriculture engaged in the business of | 


scientific farming. Such a condition 
‘cannot be hoped for unless agriculture 
as a business offers 2 reward commen- 
surate with other lines of pursuits. Even 
then it would be hardly possible to of- 
fer opportunity on the farm to satisfy 
the ambitions of all agricultural trained 
men. 
Universities Assembled Data. 

Data from certain States show that 
at one time or another a rather large 
percentage of agricultural graduates en- 
gaged in farming. A report from the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota, giving results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 800 graduates and for- 
mer students, to which 177 replies were 
received, states that 42 per cent have 
been, and 19 per cent are now engaged 
in actual farming; 60 per cent have been 
and 37 per cent are now engaged in 
college teaching, investigational or other 
technical work; 27 per cent have been 
and 13 per cent are now engaged in 
agricultural extension work; and 42 per 
cent have been and 17 per cent are now 
teachers of agriculture, presumably be- 
low college grade. 

The college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois reports that a survey 
was made of former agricultural stu- 
dents previous to the year 1922 and in- 
cluding it, to which replies were re- 
ceived from 1,320 graduates, which in- 
dicate that from 35 to 40 per cent are 
residing on Illinois farms, and that from 
35 to 40 per cent more are engaged in 
occupations for which their technical 


—_—————— 


On New Project in Spain 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the Department of Commerce follows: 
One of the most ccmprehensive agri- 


| cultural projects in the history of south- 


ern Spain is this year being inaugurated 


| on a tract of land beginning approxi- 





| 
| 


mately 35 kilometers south of’ the city 
of Seville and continuing for several 
miles along the Guadalquiver River in 
the region known as the Islas del Guad- 
alquiver, according to/a report from Con- 
sul Richard Ford, Seville. 

In all, a tract of approximately 120,- 
000 acres has been purchased from two 
private Spanish owners for a considera- 
tion, including the registration fecs, etc., 
of more than Pesetas 15,000,000.00, (ap- 
proximately $2,550,000) it is said. The 
greater portion of the area is flat and 
tillable, and the soil is stated to be very 
fertile due to the annual overflows of the 
Guadalquiver River which have left rich 
alluvial deposits. 

Cotton to be Basic Product. 

The object of the very comprehensive 
development being undertaken is the 
raising of various agricultural products 
for the Spanish as well as foreign mar- 
kets, it is said. 

It is proposed to make cotton the ba- 
sie @mmodity, With various grains, in- 
cluding wheat, oats, barley, etc., tobacco, 
forest products, vegetables and fruits, 
rice, and other agricultural products as 
supplemental crops. As development oc- 
curs, live-stock raising is also to be 
undertaken, while it is proposed to in- 
stall eventually much manufacturing in- 
dustries in connection with the project 
as will readily make use of the raw ma- 
tcrials produced. 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice.............. 


Steers (1,100 lbs, down), gvod and choice 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and choice. . 

Cows, common and medium.... 

Heifers (850 pounds down) gooc 


Heifers (850 pounds down) common and medium oe 
Vealers, good and Tae ee vwick fe wok aie ba ex cava 


Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers, good ; 
Steers, common and medium............. 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above 


AS oats veccbe od ae & a ad's kau'eb 
50 Ibs.) d Hogs. ° 

weights (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice., 

rt ‘wolait (200-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice., 


Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium to choice........., 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium to choice 


Chicago 
$13.50@ 18.25 
13.00@18.00 
7.25@14.25 
7.50@10.50 
5.85@ 7.50 
10.25@)15.00 
7.00@10.75 
12.50@15.00 


Kansas City 
$12.40@17.50 
12.15@17.50 
6.50@12.65 
7,00@ 9.50 
6.00@ 7.00 
10.00@15.00 
6.25@10.00 
11.00@13.50 


9.85@@11.50 


80 8.75@11.50 
7.75@@)10.00 


625@ 9.00 


.20 
20 


25@ 9.60 
OUO@ 9.55 
5.60 @ 9.25 
GVV@® 9.00 
-50@ 8.60 
‘Tha 8.75 
quotations.) 


8.70@ 
8.85 
8.20@ iv 
7.900 tv 
6.75@ 8.25 
S500 00 


Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, good and choice (84 lbs, down) 
All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, medium to choice.............. 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice....,..04° 12 


3.1060 14.00 
10,0044 12.95 
4.00). 7.00 
89@14,25 


LM T3.5 
$.00@11.5 
d00@ 6. 
125@13. 


Edueation 
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Farm Values 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on November 14, 1927 | 


Compiled by Market News Serwice, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain, 

Grain markets ruled barely steady to- 
day although barley and rye prices made 
small advances. December wheat at 
Chicago sold about $1.27, at Minmneapo- 
lis $1.23%, Kansas City $1.22%, inne- 
peg $1.29%. December corn at Chicago 
closed about 82 44¢ and oats at that mar- 
ket closed 48 38 ec. 

Wheat displayed a firm tone early in 
the day influenced largely by good for- 
eign buying, but a material increase in 
the visible supply figures togethe> with | 
favorable reports from Argentina caused | 
some weakness toward the close. Cash | 
prices held about steady at Minneapolis | 
with high protein wheat in best demand. | 
No, 1 dark northern 12 per cent protein | 
was quoted at Minneapolis at 4@D cents | 
over the December futures, 13 per cent 
18@23 cents over, and 14 per Cemt 28@ 
34 cents over. Sales at Chicago aver- 
aged %4@1 cent lower with No. 2 red 
winter quoted at about $1.38% amd No. 
2 hard winter $1.29%. At Kansas City | 
No, 2 hard ‘winter low protein sold | 
around $1.27, 12% per cent protein 
$1.85@1.40; 123 per cent $1.58 @1.45. 
While No. 2 red winter was quoted at | 
about $1.42. 

Corn prices ranged from 24 cent} 
higher to 22 cent lower at Chicago, 
About 40 cars of new corn received at 
that market, ranging in quality from No. | 
3 to sample g@rade and selling ®& cents 
under the same grade of' old corn. No, 
3 yellow corn -was quoted at Chicago at 
79%@831%4 cemts; at Minneapolis 811; 
@8212 cents, and Kansas City 78@80 
cents per bushel. Oats continued dull 
and offerings fairly large at Mimneapo- 
lis. No. 3 white oats quoted at Minne- 
apolis 445,@46% cents; at Chicago 48 | 
@51% cents; Kansas City 48 @50% 
cents per bushel. 

Cottor. 

Cotton prices today on tha New York 
Cotton Exchamge opened 5 to 15 points 
lower. December future contracts opened 
at 19.76 cents, were 19.71 cents at ll 
o’clock and closed at 19.62 cents against 
19.88 cents yesterday, and on the New| 
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© 1927, f. J. Reyrolds Toba: 
Company, Winstoza-Salem, Ne C 


| middling. 


| Not many fresh cars here. 


Orleans Cotton Exchange they declined 
18 points and closed at 19.85 cents, On 
the Chicago Board 6f Trade December 
futures 
cents. 
The average price of Middling spot 
cotton im 10 designated 


per pound. 
price stood at 12.25 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton 
designated markets amounted to 25,373 


bales, compared with 48,751 on the cor- | 


responding day last year. 

Exports today 56,239 bales, compared 
with 41,942 on the same 
son, 
ber 14, 
3,139,416 for the same period in 1926. 

Effective November 12, New Orleans 
among other grades, narrowed white 
low middling from 150 to 125 points off 


Consumption by American mills for | 
the month of October, 612,935 bales, 
compared with 627,321 in September, 
and 568,361 for October, 1926, Con- | 
sumption for three months’ ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1,873,690 bales, compared with 
1,639,184 for the corresponding period 
last season. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
firm at 42 @1centadvance. ‘Trading was 
active and dealers except in a few quar- 
ters again effected close clearance of 
top scores. While there is general confi- 
dence om top grades at present level, 
some dealers and buyers are disposed to | 
operate more conservatively. Medium 
and undergrades steady with prices not 
clearly defined, Fancy storage firm wit: | 
fair inquiry noted. Forty-six cents bid 
for technical centralized QO score, A 
part car 90 score sold for 4514 cents. 
Wholesale 
prices of fresh creamery butter at New 
York were: 92 score, 50 cents; 91 score, 
49 cents; 90 score, 4612 cents. 

Cheese. 


The New York cheese market ruled ' 


Came 


One of life’s great 
is smokin 


a 


were down 21 points at 19.96 


Cotton 


| steady at unchanged prices. Most dealers 
unwilling to shade listed prices, but an 
occasional lot of single daisies available 

at 


On3 


27% cents. No wholesale prices of 

No. 1 fresh American cheese quoted. 

Prices on held cheese as follows: Flats, 

28@29 cents; single daisies, 28@28% 

cents; young Americas, 28@28'% cents. 
Wool. 

At the Boston Wool Market the comb- 
ing greasy wool imported last week 
amounted to 887,177 pounds as compared 
with 928,032 pounds during the previous 
week. The total amount of last week’s 
imports was distributed among the three 
major eastern. ports as follows—Boston 





markets de- | 
clined 21 points, closing at 19.52 cents | 
On the same day in 1926 the | 


reported in 10! 


day last sea- | 
Exports from August 1 to Novem- | 
2,584,986 bales, compared with | 


| New 


| Vermont McIntosh 
| Virginia Yorks 


| Washington Delicious 


|; Celery: New York 2-3 crates... 


732,898 pounds, Philadelphia 33,592 
pounds, and New York 120,687 pounds. 


The imports at Boston were mostly of | 


the medium and low grades from New 

Zealand and South America with one 

sizeable shipment of fine wool from 

South Africa. The combing greasy wool 

entered at Philadelphia and New York 

was all of medium grade Canadian wool. 
Fruits And Vegetables. 

Western lettuce $1 higher in New 
York City today; Eastern stock about 
steady. Sweet potatoes slightly stronger. 
Onions, supplies fairly liberal. Other 


| fruits and vegetables about steady. 
| Apples: Barrels (U. S. No. 1, 24% inches up) 
| New 


Greenings 
$7.50@8.50 
50 


York Rhode Island 
New York hn 46,3 ee 
York Ben Davis, fair quality... é 
New York McIntosh, mostly around ..3% 
New York Jonathans v3 40 4b0e 
..$9.,00@ 10.00 
ee eee ee 90.50@6.00 
medium to large: 
..$3.00@3.35 
‘ $3.25@ 4.00 
Cabbage: New York Danish type, bulk per 
ton 18.504 20.00 
$1.75@2.00 
California crates sia ..$4.00@4.40 
Lettuce: New Jersey Big Boston type, 2- 
dozen crates, best , $1.50@1.75 


Baldwins 


Boxes: Extra Fancy, 
Washington Spitzenburgs 


| California Iceberg type, 4-5 dozen crates, 


. .$5.00@5.50 
100-pound 
...$2.00 


best . ‘ 5%: ‘ 
Onions: Minnesota Yellows, 
sacks, mostly around ‘ ‘ 
Indiana Yellows, 100-pound sacks 
$1.75@1.80 

100-pound sacks, 

$1.50@1.65 
Island Mountains, 
180-pounds bulk eae ... $4.20@4.40 
Long Island Greer Mountains, 150-pound 
sacks ... ; hs ... .$3.60@3.70 
Maine Green Mountains, 180-pounds bulk 
$3.85@ 4.00 
150-pound sacks 
$3.35@3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: East Shore Virginia Yel- 
lows, cloth top barrels, fair to ordinary 
$1.50@2.00 
Maryland & Delaware yellows, fair quality, 


New York Yellows, 


Potatoes: Long Green 


Maine Green Mountains, 


! 
| 
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Public Lands 


bushel hampers . 


. ...$.85@1.00 
New Jersey yellows, 


bushel hampers 

$1.50@2 
Miscellaneous Vegetables. 

Artichokes: California boxes....$400@5 
Cauliflower: Oregon crates......$2.50@2 
California crates, some fair, best $2.00@ 
New York Long Island, considerable 
nary, best 


-00 
.00 


275 
2.50 
ordi- 
re Pere, 3. 
Cucumbers: Florida % bushel hampers, 

fancy .. Tria re. 
Eggplant: Florida crates, best..$2.25@2.75 
String beans: Florida % bushel hampers, 

green, flat type mostly ..$2.50@3.00 


| Tomatoes: California lugs, ripes and turn- 


ing wrapped ................$2.50@3.00 
Carrots: New York 100-pound sacks, mostly 
around Bees WS we Eee v eve teie $1.00 
California western lettuce crates. bunched 
$2.25@2.75 


Meats. 


Excepting on lamb and mutton which | 


held steady, the trend of values on fresh 
western dressed meats was higher in 
Monday’s trading on the New York mar- 
ket. Steer and cow beef sold generally 


higher and pork loins about $1 higher. 
Livestock. 

Chicago receipts at this week’s open- 
ing session were moderately liberal in 
all branches. The estimate calls 
25,000 cattle, 4,000 calves, 60,000 hogs 
and 23,000 sheep. 

15 cents lower than Friday’s average, 
pigs around 25 cents lower and packing 
sows steady to 15 cents lower. The 
close was active and strong at the de- 
cline. Shippers bought 15,000 and the 


holdover for Tuesday was approximat ely | 


5,000. Top was $9.60 with bulk of de- 
sirable 250 to 300 pound butchers $9.35@ 
9.50, most 210 to 240 pound butchers 
$9.10@9.40, 170 to 200 pound largely 
$8.85@9.20, 130 to 160 pound mostly 
$8.25@8.90, bulk of pigs 
and most packing sows $8@8.35, 

Beef steers were mostly sieady with 
well finished kinds 
demand. Best heavy steers reached 
$18.25, the new higrh mark for the year. 
Long yearlings and mediumweights sold 
upward to $18, while warmed up and 
grassy native steers sold largely from 
$11.50@12.50. Cows and heifers were 
about steady and veal calves 25@50 
cents lower, the latter largely at $12.00@ 
12.50 to big packers. 

Fat lanbs opened 25 cents lower than 
Friday and closed 25@35 cents lower. 
Best native lambs sold at $13.75. Sheep 
held steady with most good and choice 
fat ewes making $6.00@6.75. Feeding 
lambs were weak to shade lower, medium 
and good kinds going largely at $13.25@ 
14.00. Closing quotations will be found 
in tabular form at the bottom of the 
page, 
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pleasures 


Camels give you all of the en- 


joyment of choice tobaccos. 


Is enjoyment good for you? 


You just bet it 


1S, 


| road rate 
| waterway systems and other reductions 


| in distribution costs, 
for 
| 


$8.25@8.50 | 


scarce and in broad | 





Improved Methods 


On Farm Advised to 
Cut Production Cost 


Business Meen’s Commission 
Analyzes Agricultural 
Problems and Sug- 
gests Remedies. 
[Continued from Page 4.3 


stock of these banks so that they may 
be changed into farmers’ mutual asso- 


x r I | ciations under government supervision 
50 cents higher than Friday, veal $1@2 | 


“(8) Agriculture can be substantially 
benefited by readjustments of the rail- 
structure, the extension of 


“Although the relatively unprosperous 


| condition of agricultural railroads shows 


The better grades of hogs opened 10@ | that the existing rates on agricultural 


commodities are in general not unduly 
high, a different division of rates on 
through shipments would be of essen- 
tial benefit to agriculture in central and 
southern states. The commission urges 
expedition in putting into effect any re- 
duction of rates on agricultural com- 
modities as were contemplated in the 
Hoch-Smith rsolution and prove feasible 
and consistent with it. 

“The development of the Mississippi 
waterway system and the construction 
of. Great Lakes-to-ocean water route 


| would be of great benefit to producers 


of grain in the central northwest and 
the Great Plains section and of meat 
products in the Corn Belt. The preven- 
tion of flood disasters in the Mississippi 
Basin is urgently required and would be 
of great benefit to large agricultural 
areas. In view of its national. impor- 
tance the larger share, if not the whole, 
of the cost should be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“(9) The comnission strongly urges 
the extensiom of research work in the 
field of agriculture by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its coordination with the re- 
search work of states and other agencies 
and the appropriation of larger funds 
for such work on part of the Federal 
Government. 


To be continued in the issue of 
November 26. : 


If all cigarettes were as good as Camel 
you wouldn’t hear anything about 
special treatments to make cigarettes - 
good for the throat. Nothireg takes the. 


place of choice tobaccos. 
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Passenger Pooling 


Great Northern Road Is Authorized to Participate 
In Joint Service With Northern Pacific and Soo Lines 


Passenger Pooling 
Provided in Order 


I. C. C. Finds That Extension 
Will Be in Interest of 
Operating Economy. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on November 12 an order 
authorizing the Great Northern Railway 
to participate in the joint passenger 
train service previously established with 
the Commission’s approval, by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. The Com- 
mission found that the extension of the 
pooling arrangement to include the Great 
Northern would be in the interest of op- 
erating economy, would not unduly re- 
strain competition, and is based upon 
reasonable terms and conditions. The 
full text of the Commission’s report, en- 
tered in Docket No. 17876, reads: 

In our prior reports, 107 I. C. C. 493, 
112 I. C. C. 408, we found that the joint 
passenger-train service between the Twin 
Cities and the head of the Great Lakes 
proposed by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste, Marie Railway Com- 
pany, the latter referred to as the Soo, 
and proposed division of earnings there- 
from would meet the conditions imposed 
by section 5 (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. By our orders of February 8 
and May 28, 1926, the application for au- 
thority ‘therefor was approved, and the 
poling arrangement was subsequently 
put into effect. 

By an application filed July 15, 1927, 


and made part of this proceeding, those 
carriers and the Great Northern Rail- 


way Company now seek authority for 


an establishment of a further modified | 


joint passenger service between the same 


points and for division of the earnings. | 


By order of July 21, 1927, the proceed- 
ing was reopened for further hearing, 
which has been had. Copies of the ap- 
plication and notice of the further hear- 


ing were served upon the Governors and | ; 
| ger business. The daily average number | 
| of passengers carried by the present 

pooled night train and the night train | 


the appropriate regulatory authorities 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Representa- 
tives of the two State Commissions en- 
tered appearances at the further hear- 
ing and participated to the extent of 
some cross-examination of witnesses. 
Tickets to Be Honored 

On All Trains 


At present the passenger-train service | 


between the Twin Cities and _ the head 
of the lakes consists of an early morning 
train, an early afternoon train, a late 
afternoon train, and a night train op- 
erated by the Northern Pacific; an early 
morning and an early afternoon train 


operated by the Great Northern. These 
are operated each day in each direction, 
except that the early morning trains of 
the Northern Pacific and Soo are not 
operated on Sunday. Trains of the latter 
two carriers are included in 
pooling arrangement and 
either carrier are acecpted 

the other. 

Under the proposed arrangement the 
late afternoon train of the Northern 
pacific and the night train of the Great 
Northern are to be discontinued. It is 
proposed to make all tickets read via the 
three lines, to honor tickets on all trains, 
and to check baggage on amy train re- 
gardless of the routing of the tickets 
on which the baggage is checked. 

The route of the Great Northern, ex- 
cept from Sandstone, Minn., to the head 
of the lakes is paralleled by improved 
highways over which bus service is op- 
erated. The points on the Great North- 


of 


tickets 


on 


very small and the surrounding country 
is sparsely settled. 

In 1920 the Great Northern carried 
176,490 passengers from the Twin Cities 
and intermediate points to Duluth, and 
in 1926 carried 68,689 passengers. The 
average number of northbound passen- 
gers per train was 142.5 in 1920, 62.7 in 
1926, and 59.2 for the first eight months 
of 1927. From the head of the lakes 
and intermediate points to the Twin 


Cities the Great Northern carried 154,001 | 


passengers in 1920, 62,547 in 1926, and 
58,9385 im the first eight months of 1927. 
The average number of southbound pas- 
sengers per train carried in 1920 was 


140.2, im 1926 was 57.1, and in the first | 


eight months of 1927 was 53.4. 

A test covering the five-week period 
from August 15 to September 18, 1927, 
disclosed that 1,020 through passengers 
and 407 local passengers were carried on 
the Great Northern southbound night 
train. 
averaged 29.1, and the local passengers 
per day averaged 11.6. The through 
business was 71.5 per cent and the local 
business was 28.5 per cent of the total. 
The test period intluded 


Resource 


Federal Reserve District- 


Loans and investments—total........ $21.171,23° 


Loans and discounts—total .......... 
Secured by U: S. Govt. oblig........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds....... 
All other loans and discounts......, 

Investments—total 
U. S. 

Other bonds, stocks and securities.. 
Reserves with Fed. Res. Bank 
eS 
Met dermand deposits .. . . cccescecees 
INLD. eves ccd aime ecetesiocee 
Government deposits .. 2c ccccseseecs 
MEER OPPO secvccg eee eeccescesce 
le oe oe Be cess ska 
Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 


Secured by U. 8. Gov. obligations..., 
Al GEMOP ..00550 PPT TriyuytT 
Number of reporting banks......///3 





| gers in sleeping cars, 
ing cars, and include local business as | 


the present | 


trains of | 


The through passengers per day | 


the week of 


15,083,582 


13,530,480 


the Minnesota State Fair, when low 
round-trip fares to and from the Twin 
Cities were maintained. 

The local business constituted 41.2 per 
cent of the total business during fair 
week, whereas in other weeks it ranged 
from 17.6 to 28.5 per cent. During the 
test period the Great Northefn north- 
bound night train carried 1,456 through 
passengers and 451 local passengers. The 
through and local passengers constituted 
76.4 and 23.6 per cent, respectively, of 
the total business. The average number 
of daily through passengers carried was 
41.6, and of local passengers, 12.9. 


Passenger Revenue 
Of Great Northern 


The passenger revenue of the Great 
Northern over its entire system declined 
from $20,551,025 in 1920 to $18,041,085 
in 1926. On the entire system of the 
Northern Pacific the passenger revenue 
was $21,143,708 in 1920 and $12,639,990 
in 1926. The earnings of the Northern 
Pacific on through and local business be- 


tween the Twin Cities and the head of | 
| the lakes have steadily declined, a sharp 
of | 
the new highway | 


decline being noted for the month 
August, 1927, when 
was completed. 
The applicants assert that in the past 
three or four years they have effected 
all economies possible in their passenger- 
train service consistent with adequate 
service, but that their passenger-train 
mileage is greater now than in 1920. In 


| the latter year the Great Northern op- 
erated three trains each way daily be- | 
tween the Twin Cities and the head of | 


the lakes, the Northern Pacific operated 
three trains, and the Soo operated two 
trains. At present the Great Northern 
and Soo operate the same number of 


| trains and the Northern Pacific operates 


four trains. 

Under the proposed arrangement, 
whereby the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific will each discontinue a 
train each way per day, a saving of 116,- 
800 train miles per annum for each road, 
or a total of 233,600 train miles, will 


| result. It is estimated that the total sav- 


ing will approximate $300,000 per annum. 
Applicants submit that one night train 
will be sufficient to care for the passen- 


| of the Great Northern from the head of | 
| the lakes to the Twin Cities was 82 in 
| January, 105 in 


February, and 67 in 
August, 1927. In the opposite direction 
the daily average for January, 1927, was 
98; for April, 1927, 111; and for August, 
1927, 90. These figures include passen- 

coaches, and smok- 


well 
The 


mail, 


as business between the terminals. 
pooled night train will consist 
express, smoking, and 


of 


sleeping 


| cars, in eildition to coaches. 
operated by the Soo; and an early morn- | 
ing, a late afternoon, and a night train | 


The Northland Transportation Com- 
pany maintains bus service in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin.. It operates three 


| round trips daily between the Twin Cities 


and the head of the lakes over the high- 
way which parallels the Northern Pa- 
cific. On the highway which parallels the 
Great Northern four round trips are op- 
erated daily between the Twin Cities and 
Mora, Minn. Two of these trips are con- 
tinued through to Duluth and 


highway paralleling the Soo the 


In the first eight months of 1927 the 


| Northland carried 124,936 passengers in | 
| through and local business between the 


Twin Cities and the head of the lakes. 


| The highway through Wisconsin paral- 


\ jyleling the Soo was blocked about three 
ern between Sandstone and Duluth are | 


months during the past winter, but serv- 


| ice of the Northland was operated as 


far as Taylor’s Falls all winter. On the 

main highway between the Twin Cities 

and the head of the lakes which parallels 

the Northern Pacific, operation of the 
| Northland is practically without inter- 
| ruption. 


No Night Service 
To Head of Lakes 


Between Sandstone and the head of 
the lakes there is no bus service, and if 


the proposed pooling arrangement is ap- | 


| proved there will be no night-train serv- 
ice between those points. During the test 


Northern carried on its southbound night 
| train a total of 66 passengers in local 


business between all stations, Sandstone | 


to Duluth, inclusive, or an average of 
less than two passengers per day. Dur- 
;} Ing the same period the northbound 
night train carried 111 passengers be- 
tween these points, an average of less 
than four passengers per day. Probably, 
these averages would be slightly higher 
; Guring the winter months, due to heavy 
snows blocking the highways, but any 
increase in local business between the 


Total Boston New York 


9 $1,532,965 $8,013,914 $1 
1,062,814 5,764,091 
5,840 43,391 
392,022 2,664,934 
664,952 3,056,766 
470,151 2,249,823 
160,923 993,538 
309,228 1,256,285 
100,666 839,170 
18,773 81,219 
962,971 5,923,191 
486,695 1,556,056 
11,288 46,463 
57,083 140,265 
163,630 1,339,075 
20,126 123,120 


Phila. 


795,511 
8,345 
402,643 
384,525 
406,710 
97,556 
309,154 
78,773 
19,667 
778,511 
272,180 
31,965 
55,835 
175,311 
13,4381 


125,048 
6,121,880 
8,836,654 
6,088,301 
2,576,488 
3,511,815 
1,756,218 


287,285 


6,405,155 
120,084 

1,222,822 

3,570,215 
310, 


438 


205,623 
104,815 
669 


87,620 
35,500 
86 


8,005 
12,121 


26 


6,810 
6,621 
48 


the | 


serve | 
| points on the Great Northern, except 
| those between Sandstone and Duluth. On 
| the 

Northland operates one round trip per | 
| day from the Twin Cities to Duluth and | 
| three daily trips to Taylor’s Falls, Minn., 
| one of which goes through to Granst- 
| burg and one to Frederic, Wis. 


period previously referred to the Great | 


202,221 $2,082,668 $695,377 


Twin Cities and Head 
Of Lakes Are Served 


Arrangement Is Applicable to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Superior. 


points would be chiefly carried in the 
day trains. 

The mail now handled on the trains 
of the Great Northern which are to be 
discontinued will be transferred to the 
late afternoon trains of that carrier. 
These trains will handle first-class mail 
and newspaper mail, all mail to inter- 
mediate points where the trains stop, 
and all through mail. The record on 
which we act shows that the maximum 
delay in the mail service over present 
schedules, which will be about four 
hours, will occur at points immediately 
north and south of Grasston, Minn. 
The record further shows that at the 
first points out of Superior or St. Paul 
the corresponding delay will be about 
one hour, and that the maximum delay 
in express service to these points will 
be from two and one-half to three hours. 
| It is estimated that on express business 
the pooling arrangement will result in a 
saving of about $700 per month. 

A contract entered into on June 30, 
1927, subject to our approval and made 
| part of the pending application, pro- 
vides for cancellation of the present 
contract between the Northern Pacific 
and Soo, dated March 24, 1926, on the 
date that the proposed joint operation 
goes into effect, and is to continue for 
| two years thereafter. It also provides 
that revenues from passenger fares (in- 
cluding surcharge), baggage collections, 


| parlor and chair car fares, and revenue 


from operation of baggage cars, shall 
be didived 20 per cent to the Soo and 
40 per cent each to the Great Northern 


| and Northern Pacific; that mail, news- 


paper, and milk revenues shall be di- 
vided in the percentages which 
| party’s through mail, newspaper, and 
milk revenues bore to the total of such 
through revenues, respectively, of all 
parties in the period from July 1, 1926, 
to July 1, 1927; 

That express revenues shall be di- 
vided in the percentages which each 
| party’s through express revenue shall 





| bear to the total through express reve- 
nues of all the parties in the period 
| from May 1, 


| for shall become effective, or upon such 
other basis of division as may be agreed 
upon between the parties; that each of 
the parties shall retain all revenues 
earned on business moving to or from 
points intermediate the terminals 
; therein named; and also any other rev- 
| enues not therein defined as through 
| revenues; that each party shall absorb 
the expenses of the regular joint trains 
it operates; and that in the event extra 
| sections of regular joint trains or spe- 
| cial joint trains are operated, the party 
operating the same shall be allowed the 
| approximate cost thereof, based upon 
an agreed train-mile rate, and such op- 


to 


erating cost shall be divided among the } 


| parties in the same 20-40-40 percentages 
as for passenger and baggage-car reve- 
nues. 
| Provision Made 
| For Revenue Division 

The contract assumes that the North- 
ern Pacific will be obliged to continue 
to operate a daily train each way in 
the early afternoon, and in that event 
| requires that the schedule of those 
| trains shall be one hour longer be- 
tween terminals than the time of the 
| Soo and Great Northern afternoon trains 


and that such trains shall depart from | : ‘ 
—- ;. | Maine Railroad. 


terminals at about the same time as the 
afternoon trains of the Soo. 

Provision is made for division among 
the parties on the above basis for divi- 
sion of through revenues of 50 per cent 
of any revenues from the early after- 
noon trains of the Northern Pacific, the 
other 50 per cent to be retained, and 

' the expense of such trains to be borne 
by that carrier. The contract defines 
through revenues as passenger fares 
(including surcharge), baggage collec- 
tions, parlor and chair car fares, mail, 


express, newspaper, and milk revenues, | 


and revenues from operation of baggage 
cars earned on traffic moving from or 
through St. Paul-Minneapolis to or 
| through Duluth-Superior (including all 
stations within the corporate limits of 
those cities), and vice versa, on all reg- 
ular, extra sections, and special passen- 
ger trains. 
The proposed pooling arrangement 
| was not opposed at the further hearing. 
We find that the proposed joint serv- 
ice and division of earnings between 
the applicants will be in the interest of 
economy in operation and will not un- 
duly restrain competition, and that the 
terms and conditions under which such 
division is proposed to be made are just 
and reasonable. An appropriate order 
will be entered. 


Cleve. Rich. Atlante 
1,378,471 
16,909 
591,228 
770,334 
704,197 
307,326 
596,871 
27,380 
33,064 
037,185 
888,417 
8,617 
100,749 
244,942 
42,801 


522,774 
4,859 
156,135 
361,780 
172,603 
75,699 
96,904 
44,159 
15,213 
394,648 
248,866 
4,014 
58,322 
133,869 
13,171 
4,480 
8,691 

67 


502,167 
7,316 
112,127 
882,724 
113,127 
51,877 
61,250 
37,273 
12,082 
335,522 
243,410 
6,137 
91,227 
138,232 
13,029 
1,897 
11,632 
33 


2,240,293 
19,059 
974,203 
1,247,031 
794,419 
311,585 
482,834 
247,803 
48,558 
1,838,418 
1,132,004 
11,838 
237,296 
502,310 
31,609 
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32,507 
10,294 
71 


22,125 
9,484 
97 


each | 





1927, to the month when | 
ae - ‘ | 
the joint arrangement therein provided 


| Plant Food Co., of Little Rock, Ark. v. | 





| Commission has just approved a report 


; authorizing 





} Esmeralda County, Nev., 6.75 miles. 


'S and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
Made Public By Federal Board of November 14 as at close of business November 9. (Thousands of Dollars.) 


Chicago St. Louis 
$615,294 $3,034,712 $717,606 $394,181 $630,534 $438,427 $1,813,984 
517,572 
4,782 
209,051 
303,739 
200,034 
73,461 
126,573 
50,102 
8,053 
420,717 
»D41 
2,841 
58,417 
152,805 
0060 “ae: 
8,027 
1,013 


Rate Decisions 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
November 14 by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 18845. DeRussy J. Bennett v. 
Michigan Central Railroad Company et 
al. Decided November 2, 1927. Rate on 
beans shipped in a mixed carload with 
barley and oats from Brampton, N. D., to 
Burdett, N. Y., and the mixing rule ap- 
plicable thereto, found not unresaonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18784. W. J. Delano v. St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company et al. 
Decided October 14, 1927. Rates on 
mine timbers, carloads, from points in 
Missouri to destinations in Illinois found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 18459. Barker Bros., Incorporated, 
v. Michigan Central Railroad Company 
et al. Decided October 15, 1927. Charges 
collected on gas ranges, in carloads, from 
Battle Creek, Mich. to Los Angeles, 
Calif., found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18634. American Foundry Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Decided October 14, 1927. Carload rates 
on ground coal from Charleroi, Pa., to | 
Indianapolis, Ind., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 18103. Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Company v. New York Central Railroad | 
Company et al. Decided October 19, 
1927. Combination of class rates ap- 
plicable on carload shipments of wooden 
handles and rollers for lawn mowers 
from Marquette, Mich., to Newburgh, N. 
Y., found unreasonable, and maximum 
reasonable rate prescribed and repara- 
tion awarded. 





Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Novem- 
ber 14 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 20233, Nueces County Navigation 
District No. 1, of Corpus Christi, Texas | 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway et al. | 
Requests Commission to require estab- | 
lishment of rates on cotton and 
linters from Arkansas, New 
Oklahoma and Texas to the port of Cor- | 


cotton | 
Mexico, | 


pus Christi, the same as are maintained | 
to other Texas ports, with the same | 
concentration privileges. 

No. 20265. Gateway Hay Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., et al. v. Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railway et al. Seek reason- 
able rates on hay and articles taking 
the same rates between points in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. Claim reparation. 

No. 20266. Merchants & Planters | 





Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. | 
Requests Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on acid phosphate from 
West Nashville, Tenn., to Little Rock. | 
Claims reparation. 

No. 20267. Sub No. 1, Brown Roberts 
Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., of Alex- | 
andria, La., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
wrought iron pipe from Wheeling, W. 
Va., to Alexandria. Claims reparation 
of $713.65. 

No. 20268. Creamery Package Mfg. | 
Co., of Fort Atkinson, Wis., v. Boston & | 
Seeks reasonable rates 
on old pasteurizer coils from various | 
points in official, western and southern 





| Classification territories to Fort Atkin- 


son. Claims reparation of $449.72. 

No. 20279. Hercules Cement Corpora- 
tion, of Philadelphia et al. v. Lehigh Val- | 
ley Railroad et al. Ask Commission to | 
require establishment of reasonable rates | 
on Portland cement from all points of 
origin in the Lehigh district of Pennsy]l- | 


| vania and New Jersey to New England | 


States. 


Two Railroads to Abandon 
Operation of Trackage | 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


and order in Finance Docket No. 6544, 
authorizing the Potato Creek Railroad | 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, its railroad of 2.75 miles 
from Betula to Hamlin Station, Pa. 
Division 4 has also approved a report 
and order in Finance Docket No. 6519, 
the Tonopah & Goldfield 
Railroad to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, its line from Main 
Line Junction to McSweeney Station, in 


Minn. Kans.Cy. Dallas San Fran. | 
270,582 
2,394 
87,068 
181,120 
123,599 
65,562 
58,037 
28,270 
6,093 
256,501 
132,529 
528 
65,227 
112,495 


418,339 
4,048 
118,608 
295,683 
212,195 
94,858 
117,337 
54,685 
12,902 
487,968 
158,924 
1,490 
119,192 
209,846 
8,763 


343,340 
2,802 
84,396 
256,142 
95,087 
64,105 
30,982 
33,922 
10,173 
306,197 
112,743 
4,099 
68,436" 
136,334 
7,457 
4,715 
2,742 


45 


1,267,628 
5,303 | 
329,465 
932,860 
546,356 
279,998 
266,358 
114,015 
21,538 | 
788,901 
935,792 
10,759 
171,773 
261,364 
27,891 
26,225 
1,666 J 
BY 





8,712 
5,051 
65 
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| of damage to the Valley. 
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Line Extensions 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Navigation and Protection From Floods 
Linked as Mississippi River Problem 


Secretary of War Asks Full Consideration of Three Phases 
of Work Before Solution Is Attempted. 


[Continued from Page 4.1 


increase of capitalization of the Cor- 
poration and appropriate money to be 
expended on the expansion of all the ex- 
isting facilities. 

(fy Congress may increase the cap- 
italization by a large amount, authorize 
extensions of the operations of the Cor- 
poration to additional streams, appro- 
priate money, and commit itself to a 
policy of indefinite expansion of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

Which of these alternatives will be 
adopted is a question of grave public 
policy, which Congress and Congress 
alone can decide. The time is approach- 
ing when serious thought must be given 
to this problem by all who are interested 
in the future of water transportation. 


Praises Work of Army 


In Flooded Area 

The Lower Mississippi Valley suffered 
this year the most serious peace-time 
disaster in our history. The flood of 1927 
was much higher than any flood of rec- 
ord in the past. Due to increased de- 
velopment and increased population in 
the valley, the damage was greater than 
ever before. Flood Control matters have 
consumed much of the time and energy 
of the War Department engineers in re- 
cent months. First came the flood fight 
when every effort was being strained to 
minimize the damage and loss. The work 
of the Army officers in cooperation with 
the Red Cross is deserving of the high- 
est praise. Then came the repair of 
the lines of defense. There was a short- 
age of funds for the purpose, but happily 
this obstacle has been overcome, the 


| money has been found and work is pro- 
| gressing satisfactorily. 


I am happy to 
be able to assure you from personal in- 


| spections that all gaps in the line for 
| which the Government is responsible will 


be closed before the next high water is 
upon us. 
Concurrently with these other flood 


| + tne ° 
| activities has been carried on the en- 


gineering studies and the formulation of 
a project by the Army engineers for fu- 
ture control of floods ever greater than 
the one of 1927. An estimate has been 
made of the maximum flood that may be 
expected in the future. The project will 
be designed to take care of such a flood 
with a minimum of cost and a minimum 





The people 
of the entire country seem to be con- 
vinced that the problem must be recog- 
nized as one for the National Govern- 


| ment to solve. 


Engineering and economics must both 
be considered in connection with any 
plan for flood control. In my opinion, 
it is a national problem. 
Government should solve it and should 
bear the bulk of the expense. 
same time the National 
must be free to decide what is best for 
the Valley and for the Nation as a whole. 


| If different areas or basins require dif- 


ferent treatment, a plan national in its 
scope must recognize the fact. A na- 
tional plan cannot give every individual 
in the Valley exactly what he wants or 
what he thinks best for his own in- 
dividual protection. 

Levees must be the backbone of any 


| plan for flood protection in the Missis- 


sippi Valley, because more protection 
for the same amount of money can be 
obtained by this method than by any 
other.. But levees alone cannot be de- 
pended upon to solve the entire prob- 
lem under the new conditions which have 
arisen. While making full use of a levee 
system it must be realized that a high 


| levee Aine, built of foundations near the 


river banks and constructed of the ma- 
terial that must necessarily be used, 
cannot be made so strong as absolutely 
to preclude the possibility of accident. 
However, any plan that does not reduce 
the probability of a crevasse to a mini- 


| . 7. : . = 
| mum is unsound. The higher the levees 


are built, the greater the loss of life 
and property that will result from a 
crevasse. There is no widespread dis- 
aster comparable to a sudden crevasse 
in the levee line. The country behind 
the crevasse is helpless. Water con- 
tinues to flow over the land until the 
thain river falls below its banks. It 


' usually happens that waters do not re- 
| cede until too late to replant crops. I 


believe that the floods should be so con- 
trolled that the terrifying and destruc- 


| tive crevasse should normally be a thing 


of the past and that any water escap- 


| ing from the river in rare abnormal 
| floods coming at long intervals will do 
reduce | 


so under conditions that will 
damage to a minimum. 
Levees have raised the flood plane. 


More levees and high levees on the trib- 


| utaries and throughout -the entire sys- 
| tem will raise it still higher. 


There is 
a limit beyond which levees should not 
be raised because the probability and 
consequences of failure are thereby 
greatly increased. Having determined 
this limit, then other devices for caring 
for or tolerating excess water must be 
installed. a 

The preparation of a plan for flood 
control in the Mississippi Valley is es- 


sentially an engineering problem, due 


regard of course being given to the eco- 
involved. I have not yet re- 
ceived the official report of the Chief 
of “Engineers giving his recommenda- 
tions as to what this plan should be, 
but I have followed the studies that have 
been made by the engineers with keen 
interest, have carefully gone over the 
situation on the ground during several 
trips through the Valley, and have 
reached some confessedly amateurish 
conclusions as to the main features of 


| a flood control plan which may be com- 


pletely changed or modified when the 
engineering report is received. These 
are: 

(1) Improvement of existing levees 
and relocation of levee lines where nec- 
essary. 

(2) Spillways of sufficient capacity 
to insure protection to the great city | 


The National | 


At the | 
Government | 








of New Orleans against superfloods and 
to relieve the pressure elsewhere. 

(3) If justified from the engineering 
and economic standpoint, the provision 
of floodways which during superfloods 
will carry excess water to the Gulf. 

(4) So far I have been unable to 
judge whether it is practicable, or eco- 
nomically feasible, to bring about a ma- 
terial reduction in Mississippi River 
flood heights by a system of reservoirs 
on the tributaries. I believe, however, 
that such a system of reservoirs would 
require many years to install and that 
we cannot afford to wait so long for 
substantial results. An intensive pre- 
liminary investigation of the subject of 
resorvoirs for reducing floods on the 
lower Mississippi is nearing completion, 
and studies will be continued in connec- 
tion with the comprehensive surveys au- 
thorized by Congress last year for all 
our important streams in the interest 
of navigation, flood control, power de- 
velopment and irrigation. I am sure 
that the possibilities of the use of res- 
ervoirs for flood control purposes will 
be determined, and if the use of such 
reservoirs is found advantageous they 
should be installed in due course to 
supplement the measures which can and 
must be undertaken without delay. In 


addition, various other suggestions, such | 
being carefully | 


as reforestation, are 
studied as to their effect on floods. 


Large Expenditures 
Declared to Be Justified 


The loss of life, property and business 
incident to a flood disaster warrant the 
expenditure of huge sums for flood con- 
trol. The effect of a disaster, such as 


the flood of this year, is far-reaching | 
and etxends beyond the limits of the | 


valley itself. Large expenditures to 
reduce the flood risk are economically 
justified. After providing ways for pre- 
venting loss of life the question to be 
answered is what degree of protection 
is justified, that is, against how big a 
flood should sure protection be provided, 
considering its probable frequency. 
These are questions of economics. There 
is a point beyond which further expendi- 


| tures are not economically justified. We 


should not expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to be unsound in its decision in 
matters of flood control. 

There is little doubt that a general 
flood protection scheme on the Missis- 
sippi is sound economically, but there 
may be variations of it and details of it 
which are not sound, so these must be 
carefully adjusted. Neither the States 
involved nor the United States should 
spend to protect certain limited areas 
sums far in excess of any damage that 
might occur to them, or sums the in- 
terest on which exceeds any probable 
annual damage. The total outlay, local 
and Federal, must be proportional to 
the protection afforded in each case. 

The engineers of my Department, and 
I am told by General Jadwin that some 


150 of them have been at work all sum- ; 


mer, are giving their best efforts to 
securing a sound solution which will be 
presented to Congress when it convenes 
in December. The entire Valléy must 
get behind and push the plan finally 
worked out by the Congressional com- 
mittees, if there is to be the slightest 
hope of success. Indecision, haggling 
over détails or working at cross-purposes 
by different sections of the Valley will 
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Through Traffic 


Postponement Asked 
Of Date of Revision 
On Southwest Rates 


Carriers Declare Compliance 
Is Physical Impossibility, 
As Order Requires Clar- 
ification. 


The Southwestern railroads, in a pe- 
tition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, made public November 14, ask 
postponement of the effective date of 
order in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, in which was prescribed an ex- 
tensive readjustment of freight rates in 
the Southwest, for a minimum period of 
not less than 60 days from February 3. 


In support of the petition the rail- 
roads not only say that it will be physi- 
cally impossible to get the tariffs cov- 
ering the new rates published in time 
to give 45 days’ notice, as required by 
the order, and make the effective by 
February 3. 


Points of Uncertainty. 


They also say that several points of 
uncertainty in the order remain to be 
cleared up. They ask various modifica- 
tions of the order in addition to modi- 
fications which have been asked by the 
order, in addition to modifications which 
have been asked by the steamship lines. 

“The petition of these defendants and 
the steamship lines,” the petition says, 
“seek comprehensive changes in the re- 
port and order of the Commission. In ad- 
dition to these petitions, a number of 
other petitions have been filed by ship- 
ping interests, requesting rehearing and 
reconsideration of the Commission’s re- 
; port and order with respect to rates on 
commodities in which they are sepcifi- 
cally interested. 

Physical Impossibility. 

_ “The petitioners state that the con- 
sideration and disposition by this Com- 
mission of all these petitions and the 
replies thereto will require considerable 
time. As stated above, the time for filing 
replies to the petitions of the rail lines 
and steamship lines has been extended 
to December 1 next, and the tariffs un- 
der the present order would have to be 
| on file with this Commission by De- 
cember 20 next. 

“The time between now and December 
20 is entirely too short for the proper 
consideration of these petitions and re- 
plies; and even assuming that they could 
be considered and disposed of within that 
time, it would be physically impossible 
| for defendants to then comply with the 
terms of the present order, The practical 
necessities of the situation absolutely re- 
quires a further postponment of the ef- 
fective date of the order.” 





Bond Issue by Railroad 
In Southwest Approved 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission has just approved a report 
and order in Finance Docket No. 6450, 
authorizing the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway to issue, for pledge, $5,- 
| 989,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, Series C. 





be fatal. The plan that is best for the 
Valley as a whole is the plan we want. 
And we should always remember that 
the most difficult flood-control problem 
of all is to keep the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi in its banks and out of politics, 
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Nothing Finer—Nothing Faster 


“ Courteous service 
plus a sincere 
solicitude for our 
comfort thatl 
have never seen 
equaled on any 
other railroad here 
or abroad.” 


There are many interesting routes to California, 
but there is only one Golden State Route. There 
are many luxurious trains—but only one 


Golden State Limited 


Daily from La Salle Street Station at 8:30 p. m.— Englewood 8:45 pm, 
Direct low altitude route. 63 hours Chicago- 
Los Angeles. Shortest and quickest to San Diego. 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific service includes 
also the Apache from Chicago—samelow altitude 
route. Thru Pullmans also from St. Louis daily. 


Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Unusual Service 
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ROCK ISLAND TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 
1107 Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me booklets descriptive of California and the Golden State Limited 
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Banking 


Rules for Loans 
On Adjusted Service 
Certificates . Issued 


Director of Veterans’ Bureau 
Orders Investigation 
of Erasures or 
Forgeries. 


The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, in 
General Order No. 877 made public No- 
vember 14, defines procedure in all cases 
of any Adjusted Service Certificates sub- 
mitted with an application or otherwise 
coming into possession of the Bureau 
which are found to be falsely made or 
forged. 

Loans will not be made upon certifi- 
cates which show omissions or altera- 
tions unless the alterations are such that 
the true loan value of the certificate is 
clearly evident, the order states. 

In those cases where erasures or al- 
terations have been made on certificates 
subsequent to issuance, great care must 
be exercised not to make loans thereon, 
the order also requires. The full text 
of the order follows: 

The following General Order is hereby 
promulgated, effective November 26, 
1927, for observance by all officers and 
employes of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

1. Any Adjusted Service Certificate 
submitted with an application for loan 
or otherwise coming into the possession 
of the Bureau, which is found to be 
falsely made, forged, partially destroyed, 
defaced, defective, incomplete, or a coun- 
terfeit, or on which any alteration has 
been made, will be disposed of as here- 
inafter indicated. Under no circum- 
stances will any certificate which shows 
alteration or erasures, or which is in- 
complete as to any detail however mi- 
nute, be returned to the person from 
whom it was received, or given to any 
one else, except as indicated in paragraph 
4(a) hereof. The foregoing procedure 
will apply irrespective of whether the 
deficit, omission, alteration, or erasure 
occurred or was made prior or subse- 
quent to the issue of the certificate. 


Loans To Be Withheld. 


2. Loans will not be made upon certifi- 
cates which show omissions or altera- 
tions unless the omission or alteration 
be such that the true loan value of the 
certificate and the date thereof are 
clearly evident, and the alteration or de- 
fect is due to error at the time of is- 
suance and not due to alteration subse- 
quent to issuance. Certain minor omis- 
sions and alterations have been brought 
to attention, such as the omission of a 
letter from the month, strike-over of a 
figure in the amount of the certificate 
where the written amount is perfectly 
plain, strike-overs in letters in names, 
and other typographical errors which 
plainly were made at the time of is- 
suances of the certificates. 

Loans will not be withheld in cases 
of this character pending reissuance of 
the certificate, but the loan may be made 
and then the certificate forwarded at 
once to Central Office for reissue. In 
those cases where the defect or omis- 
sion obviously was made prior to is- 
suance of the certificate, but there re- 
mains doubt as to the loan value, Cen- 
tral Office will be requested by radio or 
letter, depending on the location of the 
office, the urgency of the loan, etc., to 
furnish the information necessary to 
verify the certificate prior to making the 
loan. 

3. In those cases where erasures and 
alterations have been made on certifi- 
cates subsequent to issuance great care 
must be exercised not to make loans 
thereon. Where it is unmistakably ‘evi- 
dent that the alteration occurred subse- 
quent to issuance or there is a doubt 
whether the alteration was made prior 
or subsequent to the issue of the certifi- 
cate, it will be forwarded to Central 
Office, except as provided for in para- 
graph 4 hereof, for verification and no 
loan will be made on such a certificate 
until verification has been made by and 
authority received from Central Office 
to make the loan. 

4. Where it appears that an attempt 
is being made to negotiate a loan from 
the Bureau on the security of a certifi- 
cate which has been falsely made, forged, 
counterfeited or altered, the Regional 
Office or U. S. Veterans’ Hospital con- 
cerned, will communicate with the Ad- 
judication Service, Central Office, either 
by wire or letter, depending on the loca- 
tion of the office, giving the veterans’ 
name and certificate number, and ask- 
ing for information as to the correct 
data appearing upon the carbon copy of 
the certificate in Central Office. 

Prosecution Provided. 

(a) If the certificate as presented with 
application for loan does not agree with 
the information furnished by Central 
Office, the certificate and application for 
loan will be forwarded directly by the 
Special Disbursing Agent of the Reg- 
ional Office or U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
concerned, to the nearesi Secret Service 
office or operative for action (except as 
in sub-paragraph (b) hereof). In all 
such cases the Central Office will be 
fully informed by a communication sent 
“Personal and Confidential” to the Chief, 
Certificate Accounts Division, Finance 
Service. 

(b) If the nearest Secret Service Office 
or operative is at the headquarters of 
the Secret Service at Washington, D. 
C., the certificate and application for 
loan will be forwarded to the Certificate 
Accounts Division, Finance Service, Cen- 
tral Office of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
for necessary action in securing the as- 
sistance of the Secret Service in investi- 
gating the matter and apprehending the 
person whom the evidence may indicate 
has been guilty of a violation of the law 
applicable thereto, 

(c) In the event a person other than 
the rightful holder of an Adjusted Serv- 
ice Certificate presents the certificate as 
security for a loan and there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that a fraud is 
attempted to be perpetrated, and that 
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Farm Loans 


Member Banks of Federal Reserve System 


Increase Loans, Discounts and Investments 


Larger Amount of Deposits Also Reported in Statement 
of Condition as of November 9. 
connediatninldieeintione 


Tne Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 660 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of Novem- 
ber 9, made public by the Board No- 
vember 14, shows increases for the 
week of $54,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts, $24,000,000 in investments, 
$67,000,000 net demand deposits, 
$50,000,000 in time deposits, and $78,- 
000,000 in borrowings from the Federal 
Reserdve banks, and a reduction of $58,- 
000,000 in Government Deposits. 

Loans on Stocks Lower. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, includ- 
ing U. S. Government obligations, were 
about $600,000 lower than a week ago, 
the principal changes including an in- 
crease of $21,000,000 in the New York 
district, and reductions of $10,000,000 
and $8,000,000 in the Chicago and Bos- 
ton districts, respectively. “All other” 
loans and discounts were $55,000,000 
above the November 2 total, the prin- 
cipal increases being $27,000,000 in the 
New York district, $17,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $11,000,000 in the 
Boston district. 

Holdings of U. S. securities declined 
$6,000,000, only reltively small changes 
being reported in any of the districts. 
Holdings of other bonds, stocks and se- 
curities increased $29,000,000 during the 
week, of which $13,000,000 was reported 


in 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


Currency 


in the status of national 
banks for the week ending November 
12 announced, November 14, by the Con- 
troller of the Currency, are as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Eighth National Bank of New 
York, N. Y., capital, $1,000,000. Corre- 
spondent, John W. H. Crim, William 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The Commercial National Bank of 
Hammond, Ind., capital, $100,000. Cor- 
respondent, W. H. Rippe, 183 Hohman 
St., Hammond, Ind. 

First National Bank in Shelton, Nebr., 
capital, $25,000. Correspondent, B. F. 
Parks, Shelton, Nebr. 

The Third National Bank & Trust 
Company of Camden, N. J., capital, 
$200,000. Correspondent, Harold F. 
Stephenson, 2687 Westfield Ave., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Charter issued: 

The Roslyn National Bank, Roslyn, 
Pa., capital, $50,000. President, Perry 
Greenspan; cashier, John W. Hagan. 

Changes of titles: 

The First National Bank of Bay Shore, 
N. Y., to “The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Bay Shore.” 

The Army National Bank of Camp 
Lewis, Wash., to “The Army National 
Bank of Fort Lewis,” to agree with 
change in name of place in which the 
bank is located. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Bricelyn, 
Minn., capital, $25,000; effective Oct. 25, 
1927. Liquidating agent, J. D. Arm- 
strong, Bricelyn, Minn. Absorbed by 
the State Bank of Bricelyn, Minn. 

The First National Bank in Hayward, 
Calif., capital, $50,000; effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1927. Liquidating agent, E. C. 
Aldwell, San Francisco, Calif. Absorbed 
by Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Branches authorized under the act of 
February 25, 1927: 

The Security National Bank of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Location of branch, vicinity 
of 722-724 East Colorado Street, Pasa- 
dena. , 

Bank of Italy National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Location of branch, vicinity of Pierce 
and Chestnut Streets, San Francisco. 

Voluntary Liquidation: 

First State Bank, Trenton, Tex. 

Authorized to accept drafts and bills 
of exchange up to 100 per cent cf capi- 
tal and surplus: 

Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

No. 18981. Lehr Lumber Company v. 
Red River and Gulf-Railroad et al. De- 
cided October 14, 1927." Rate charged 
ona carload of lumber from Kurthwood, 
La., to Omaha, Nebr., found applicable 
and not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Changes 


97 
27 





the person is likely to abscond, the mat- 
ter should be referred immediately to the 
U. S. Attorney through the Regional 
Attorney, for action. In all such cases a 
report should be forwarded at once to 
Central Office, Attention, Legal Service. 

5. Regional Managers and Medical 
Officers in charge of U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals are instructed to forward all ad- 
justed service certificates already in 
their possession as security for loans, 
and-which are incomplete or show altera- 
tions of any kind, immediately to Cen- 
tral Office, attention of the Adjudication 
Service, for reissuance or such other ac- 
tion as may be necessary. 

6. Adjusted service certificates when 
mailed will always be registered. 

7. U. S. Veterans’ Bureau General 
Orders No. 95 and 360, as to cases con- 
templated by the provisions of Section 
704 of the World War Adjusted Com- 


pensation Act, as amended, and as to | 


that class of cases covered by Paragraph 
4 (c) hereof, are hereby modified accord- 
ingly. 


by banks in the New York district. 

Net demand deposits were $67,000,000 
above the previous week’s figure, the 
New York district showing an: increase 
of $53,000,000 and the San Francisco 
and Dallas districts $10,000,000 and $9,- 
000,000, respectively, while the Boston 
district showed a decline of $24,000,000. 
Of the increase of $50,000,000 in time 
deposits, $21,000,000. was in the New 
York district and $9,000,000 each in the 
Boston and Cleveland districts. 

Borrowings Increased. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks increased $78,000,000, increases of 
$79,000,000 in the New York district 
and $12,000,000 in the Cleveland district 
being offset in part by small reductions 
in some of the other districts. 

The Board’s compilation of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business, November 9, will 
be found in tabulated form at the 
bottom of Page 6. 


Silver Bullion Exports 


Total 2,841,572 Ounces 


Exports of silver bullion from Novem- 
ber 1 through 10, were reported on No- 
vember 14 by the Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 

Exports of silver bullion totaled 
2,841,572 ounces valved at $1,610.788 
from November 1 through 10, according 
to the Minerals Division of the Depart- 
ment of Com.serce. Exports from New 
York to British India totaled 1,965,926 
ounces valued at $1,110,530 and those 
from San Francisco to China 875,647 
ounces valued at $500,258. 





Veterans 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, November 14—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 2 

November 14, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Dermark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc).... : 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo)..........+.. - 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty).. 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona).... 
Switzerland( franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


14089 
1394 
.007225 
.029630 
-2680 
4.8744 
025193 
0393 
2386 
018214 
-4036 
-1746 
0543 
-2644 
1123 
-0493 


-1698 
2691 
1928 
017604 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 
(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) J 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). -4542 
China (Yuan dollar) -4508 
India (rupee) .3642 
Japan (yen).... é 
Singapore (S. S.) 
North America: 

Canada ( ‘olar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland: (dollar) 
South Amer ca: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


-6627 
-6485 
-6340 
6671 
.4988 


15604 


001526 
-999375 
-478000 
-999000 


9703 
1193 


Public Utilities Commission of Tennessee 
Outlines Policies in Handling Power Projects 


Water Power Development in State Restricted to Proposi- 
tions Definitely for Best Interests of the Public. 


Policies that will be followed by the | power of the State as respects both 
Eailroad and Public Utilities Commission | Navigable and non-navigable waters. 


of the State of Tennessee, in the regula- 

; tion of water-power development in that 
State, are set forth in an official state- 
ment by that body, just made public by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The statement followed a recent mect- 
ing with the Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Power Commission, O. C. Merrill, 
the Commission explained orally. 

The Executive Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission recently issued 
a statement urging States to take a 
greater part in the regulation of power 
development. Subsequently upon its own 
initiative the Railroad and Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the State of Ten- 


nessee outlined ifs policies which follow A . ae 
| joy the same rights and privileges as 


in full text: 

On October 10, 1927, an order was 
made by this Commission, atting upon 
its own initiative, a copy of which has 
been furnished to certain applicants be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission by 
the Secretary of this Commission. That 
order states briefly the attitude and pur- 
pose of this Commission with respect to 
the development of the vast water-power 
resources of the State of Tennessee. 
However, it may not be amiss at this 


time to restate the views entertained by | 


this Commission with respect to its 
powers and duties and to indicate to ap- 
plicants and prospective applicants for 
certificates of necessity and convenience 
the general principles which will govern 
this Commission in its action in dealing 
with this subject. The Commission is 
deeply impressed with the tremendous 
importance and far-reaching effect of 
the subject in hand, not only to the pres- 
ent generation, but to the State and to 
; all its people for all time. 


Fundamental Principles 
Of Commission Set Forth 


This Commission will therefore be | 


guided in all things by these funda- 
mental principles: That the navigable 
waters and the title to all lands there- 
under, are held in trust by the State for 
the benefit of all the people as a whole 
for all time, and that the State has the 
power, as such trustee for the public, so 
to regulate the public uses of navigable 
waters as to best accomplish and promote 
the public interest, and that the rights of 
riparian owners to use the waters of 
navigable streams are in strict subordina- 
tion to the rights of the public. The 
rights, title and power of the State with 
respect thereto are limited only by the 


accord therewith. 

While the waters of non-navigable 
streams and the beds thereunder may not 
be said to belong to the State in the 
same sense as navigable Waters and beds, 
nevertheless, the State has definite rights 
therein and under its police powers, cer- 
tain definite and well defined powers 
with respect to the construction and 
maintenance of dams and the impound- 
ing of large bodies of water which might 
break away and devastate large area 
and thus destroy both life and property, 





and might otherwise affect the health | 


and safety of the public. 
also has the undoubted 


The State 
right, as 


sovereign, to regulate and control the | 


public utilities of the States. Further- 
more, the applicant for a certificate of 


necessity and convenience under and by | 


virtue of which it proposes to acquire 
property and construct and operate a 
public utility in the State, may avail it- 
self of the benefit of the State’s power 
| of eminent domain to condemn private 
| property wherever same may be needed 
to effectuate its ends. 
This Commission acts by virtue of 
| authority conferred upon it by the Legis- 


| lature of the State of Tennessee and in 
so doing is exercising the sovereign 


commerce clause of the Federal Constitu- | 
tion and legislation of the Congress in | 





It is the firm resotve and deliberate 
purpose of this Commission to assert 
and fully protect all the sovereign 
rights of the State of Tennessee to the 
end that the State and its citizens may 
be protected to the uttermost, not only 
with respect to the rate to be charged 
for service to the public, but also that 
the State as such may be fully com- 
pensated for the privilege of using the 
State’s property and resources and for 
the costs and charges incident to the 
supervision of the same. It should also 
be borne in mind that the character of 
this trust held by the State is such that 
it must be dealt with in such a 
manner that future generations may en- 


do we of today. This trust is a con- 
tinuing one. The people of the State 50 
years hence are entitled to enjoy the 
same benefits flowing from this trust 
that we of today may enjoy, and this 
right this Commisison will maintain by 
writing into any certificate of conven- 


} ience and necessity which it may issue 


the proper safeguards and restrictions 
necessary to preserve this trust in- 
violate. 

This Commission has definitely deter- 
mined that to the full extent of its pow- 
ers it will not permit these valuable and 
inestimable rights of the State and its 


| people to be frittered away, neither will 


it suffer speculators whose purpose is 
exploitation of the water power re- 
nources of this State, to get control of 


| these valuable rights; but, on the other 


hand, the Commission will welcome bona 
fide investors and developers 
natural resources who may satisfy the 
Commisison of their financial ability to 
carry the proposed improvement to a 
successful conclusion within a reason- 
able time. The Commission is also mind- 
ful of the fact that the State must first 
work to the interest and welfare of its 
citizens, and in the operation of public 
utilities it will require applicants and 
operators to serve the needs of the peo- 
ple of Tennessee before serving the citi- 
zens of other States. 

It should be stated that this Commis- 
sion in the issuance of certificates of 
necessity and convenience will in no 
case, require less than that expressed 
in the Federal Water Power Act of June 
10, 1920, with respect to valuation of 
property for rate making purposes. To 
illustrate, it is provided in Section 20 
of said Act, among other things: 

“In any valuation of the property of 


rate making, no value shall be claimed 
by the licensee or allowed by the Com- 


mission for any project or projects under | 


license in excess of the value or values 
prescribed in section 14 hereof, for the 
purpose of purchase by the United 
States, but there shall be included the 
cost to such licensee of the construction 
of the lock or locks or other aids of 
navigation and all other capital expendi- 
tures required by the United States, and 
no value shall be claimed or allowed for 
the rights granted by the Commission 
or by this Act.” 


Method of Computing 
Rate Base Outlined 


Or, in other words, when any project | 


has beeh completed under the certificate 
of necessity and convenience issued by 
this Commission, the rate base for the 
said project shall be fixed by the Com- 
mission and the actual money properly 
invested in the property shall be the 
basis upon which the rate base shall be 
computed. No consideration will be 
given to any water power value over and 
above the actual investment in the 
project. 

The Commission will also reserve to 


.006174 | 
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of our | auditors or representatives of the Com- 
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Discounts 


Report of Intermediate Credit Banks Shows 
Most Loans Made on Cotton and Tobacco 


Total Direct Advances and Rediscounts as of November 5 
Is Estimated at $67,401,333. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts 
of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks as of November 5, shown by re- 
ports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 
amounted to $67,401,333. The direct 
loans were $25,958,158 and the redis- 
counts $41,443,174, the Board announced, 

The greatest amount was loaned on 
cotton, $10,036,629, followed by tobacco, 
$5,405,869; raisins, $4,500,000; and wheat, 


$2,470,254, the report shows. 

Total rediscounts were classified as 
follows: 

Agriculture credit corporations, $24,- 
166,144.39; national banks, $23,661; state 
banks, $218,161; livestock loan com- 
panies, $17,003,188; and savings banks 
and trust companies, $32,000. 

The full text of the board’s state- 
ment follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. : 
Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 


modities of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks as of November 5, 


1927, as 


shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


District. 
Springfield .. 
Baltimore . . 
Columbia .... 
Louisville 
New Orleans... 
St. Louis... 
St. Paul... 
Omaha... 
Wichita .. 


| Houston .. 


Zerkeley « « 
Spokane 


Total... ene 
Agri. Credit 

Corporations 
$621,411.72 
1,492,439.23 
3,16 


District. 
Springfield . 
3altimore ... 
Columbia ..- 
Louisville ... 
New Orleans . 
St. Louis .... 
St. Paul.. 
Omaha ..-e 
Wichita... 
Houston .. 
Berkeley . 
Spokane « oe esserees 


3,869,036.76 
846,553.48 
6,681,988.06 


eee 
3,114,645.64 


$24,166,144.39 


Total. 


Classification of direct loans: ; 

Tobacco: Springfield, $475,000; Balti- 
more, $2,684,560.75; Louisville, $2,246,- 
308.59; total $5,405,869.34. 

Canned fruits and ‘vegetables: St. 
Paul, $20,000; Berkeley, $732,018.94; 
Spokane, $649,200.79; total, $1,401.219.73. 

Raisins: Berkley, $4,500,000. 

Wool: St. Paul, $8,060.54; Omaha, 
$294,166.86; Wichita, $130,209.12; Berke- 
ley, $42,199; Spokane, $489,497.01; total, 
$959,182.53. 


Cotton: New 


Columbia, $2,180,000; 


nie 


the State all the rights and privileges 
reserved or attempted to be reserved to 


the Federal Government in the said Act 
of June 10, 1920, including the right of 
recapture, to the State or any municipal- 
ity thereof at the expiration of 50 years. 

“The Commission hereby declares that 
it will grant no certificate of convenience 
and necessity to any applicant except 
upon the following terms and conditions: 

(a) That the applicant shall declare 
his willingness to submit himself to the 
jurisdiction of this Commission and to 
the laws of the State of Tennessee. ie 

(b) That the applicant satisfy the 
Commission, at a public hearing or hear- 
ings to be held by the Commission, that 
his object in securing the certificate 1s 
to make a bona fide development of the 
water power in question, and of his 


| financial ability and purpos@ to carry the 


same to a successful conclusion within 
a reasonable time. 

(c) That in fixing the value of the 
property for rate making purposes when 
operated as a public utility, the ap- 
plicant shall not claim and the Commis- 
sion shall not include within the rate 


} base any value for the rights granted 


by the Commission or by the State of 
Tennessee, or the United States; nor 
shall it include as an element of value 
in the rate base the water power value 
as separate and distinct from the value 
of the lands and structures thereon. That 
is to say, that the values allowed for 
water rights, rights-of-way, lands, or in- 
terest in lands shall not be in excess of 
the actual reasonable costs thereof at 
the time of acquisition by the applicant. 

(d) That the applicant will at all rea- 
sonable stated times submit its books 
and records to an examination by the 


mission or the State at some convenient 
point within the State of Tennessee; and 


; if the, project be operated as a public 
i utility that its books of accounting and 


records shall be kept within the State 
of Tennessee. ; 

(e) That the certificate of convenience 
necessity shall not be assigned, 
transferred or otherwise alienated, by 
operation of law or otherwise, whether 
the sale be made by any trustee or court 
or by the holder of such certificate with- 
out the written consent and approval of 
this Commission duly entered upon its 
minutes. 

(f) That the applicant agree to pay 
to the State of Tennessee not less than 
one mill for every kilowatt hour of elec- 
tricity generated by the hydro-electric 
development for which he secures a 


| certificate of public convenience and ne- 

> li | cessity. 
| any licensee hereunder for purposes of | tion to any property or privilege taxes 
which may be lawfully imposed by the | 


This payment shall be in addi- 


State, any municipality or taxing dis- 
trict. 

(zg) That the applicant agree not to 
enter into any contract or combination 
with any other producer of or dealer in 
electricity, or become any part of any 
combination, unlawful trust or monopoly 
in violation of the laws of the United 
States or the State of Tennessee, formed 
for the purpose of limiting the produc- 
tion of hydro-electricity, or any restraint 
of the sale price or distribution of the 
same, a violation of which shall work a 
forfeiture of his rights under this certifi- 
cate, at the option of the Commission. 

(h) That the applicant agree that the 
right of recapture at the expiration of 
50 years shall be preserved to the State 
and its municipalities upon the terms to 
be set out in the certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity. 

(i): That before the applicant shall 
begin the construction of any. develop- 


| ment on any navigable stream within 


the State of Tennessee he shall comply 
with all the laws of the United States 
with respect thereto, 

It should also be stated that the Com- 
mission is very anxious to have the most 


Direct Loans 
$475,000.00 
2,684,560.75 
2,180,000.00 
2,246,308.59 
4,776,759.22 

737,115.80 
768,315.37 
844,166.86 
4,100,209,12 


1,243,472.80 
. $25,958,158.50 
National 


Banks 
$5,300.00 $ 


"12,361.04 


| 
| 


| of the State and its people. 





TORRE ..c v5 
$1,101,711.73 
4,241,501.29 
5,354,546.33 
2,348,083.71 
8,806,031.57 
1,994,482.22 
7,512,638.66 
5,486,174.42 
4,818,103.62 
5,834,232.43 
13,945,642.60 
5,958,234.75 


Rediscounts 
$626,711.75 
1,556,940.54 
3,174,546.33 
At 


1,257,316.42 
6,744,323.29 
4,642,007.56 

717,894.50 
5,834,232.43 
$043,392.61 
4,714,761.95 

$41,443,174.83 
State Livestock 
Banks 


64,501.31 
8,689.28 
29,222.08 
2,770.00 
1,300.00 


“*% 


6 NAF YO 
O2,0d0.20 


6,000.00 


47,963.58 
1,400.00 


492,695.29 
5,216,498.63 
.4,503,302.74 
1,600,116.31 


$23.661.04 $218,181.88 $17,008,188.02 


32,000.00 


Orleans, $4,776,759.22; St Louis, $284,- 
870; Wichita, $2,795,000; total, $10,036,- 
629.22. 

Rice, St. Louis, $432,745.80; Berkeley, 
$371,712.05; total, $804,457.85. 

Olive oil: Berkeley, $6,320. 

Wheat: St. Paul, $745,254.83; Omaha, 
$550,000; Wichita, $1,175,000; total, $2,- 
470,254.83. 

Red Top Seed: St. Louis, $19,500. 

Beans: Berkeley, $250,000. 

Prunes: Spokane, $26,775. 

Alfalfa seed: Spokane, $78,000. 
speedy development possible made of the 
State’s we’ ~ power resources consistent 
with adequate protection of the rights 
Wherever 
there is a reasonable prospect of a de- 
mand for the proposed development the 
Commission will lend a ready ear to 
bona fide applicants to make such devel- 
opment. But where it appears to the 
Commission that the applicant is a 
speculator merely, that his purpose is 
to secure a certificate of convenience 
and necessity with a view of exploiting 
the resources of the State or preventing 
prompt and bona fide development his 
application will be summarily denied. 

All applicants will receive a full, fair 
and impartial hearing and investigation 
and full opportunity will be given to 
every applicant to present such facts 
as may be necessary in order to enable 
the Commission to determine which of 
the applicants for any waterpower right 
may be most desirable, from the stand- 
point of the interest and welfare of the 
State and its people. Priority in point 
of date of filing an application shall 
not constitute priority in right in any 
case, but every application will be con- 
sidered upon its merits- 

Printed forms of application for cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity 
will be furnished all persons desiring to 
make application for such certificates, 
and no application will be received or 
considered unless the same complies 
with all the conditions and provisions 
contained in said printed form. 

.Within a reasonable time, to be fixed 
by the Commission, after filing of any 
application as hereinbefore stated, the 
Commission will give 30 days’ notice of 
the time and place of hearing by pub- 
lication in a newspaper or newspapers 
of general circulation in the grand divi- 
sion of the State where the proposed 
development is located, at which hearing 
all applicants for such power sites and 
privileges, and all other persons inter- 
ested therein may be present and offer 
such evidence as may be desired. 

The Commission is indeed happy to 
know that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will cooperate with this Commission 
in its efforts to serve the people of the 


. 
a 
——— 


States and secure a speedy development | 


of its natural resources by having a rep- 
resentative present at the hearings be- 
fore this Commission and in furnishing 
such data and information as may have 
been gathered by representatives of the 
Federal Power Commission and advis- 
ing with this Commission 
proper course to be pursued in relation 
to said development. The Comission de- 


as to the | 


sires to express its appreciation of the | 
friendly offices of the Federal Power | 


Commission as informally expressed by 
Hon. O. C. Merrill, its eXecutive secre- 
tary, at a recent meeting with this Com- 
mission. The friendly cooperation of 


the two Commissions, Fedcral and State, ! 
is much to be desired, and this Commis- | 
| Sion will to the utmost of its endeavors 


act in harmony with the Federal Power 


Commission in working out a satisfac- | 


tory program for the development of 
the resources cf the State. 

Printed forms of application for cer- 
tificates will be furnished by the secre- 
tary of the Commission upon written 
request therefor. Persons desiring fur- 
ther information with. respect to the 
matters mentioned herein may secure 
same by communicating with the secre- 
tary or with the attorney for this Com- 
mission. 

Harvey H. Hannah, Chairman; Porter 
Dunlap, Commissioner; L. D. Hill, Com- 
missioner. 


Standard Appraisals 
RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
Qualified Expert in all Lines 
Standard Appraisal Co.. 


6 Church Street, New York 
Branches in principal cities 
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U. S. Treasury Statement 
November 11, 
(Made Public November 14, 1927.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts.....+. 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ........+. 
Miscellaneous internal 
TOVENUS cccgcscscee 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$2,053,527.39 
798,140.79 


3,482,729.92 
959,683.61 


Total ordinary receipts $7,294,081.71 
Public-debt receipts.... 18,000.00 
Balance previous day... 202,288,757.33 

Total ......006++0++$209,600,839.04 

Expenditures. 
General expenditures... $8,755,850.02 
Interest on public debt. 579,156.86 
Refunds of receipts.... 359,968.17 
Panama Canal .......5; 23,143.71 
Operations in special ac- 
835,603.09 


COUNTS cocccceccccccs 
Adjusted service certifi- 

94,686.54 | 
56,167.20 


cate fund soccccccece 
Civil service retirement 
LUN vewcvccccvcecses 
Investment of trust 
FAUNAS ccccccccccocen 96,465.36 


Total ordinary expen- 
Giturer ..ccccccece 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts ... 
Other public-debt expen- 
Gitures c.ccssccccccs 356,413.25 
Balance today ..+ee+e+- 197,928,041.02 


$9,629,884.79 


1,691,550.00 


Total .....weeeessee$209,600,839.04 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Would Lease Texas & Gulf 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, in an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Comission, made public Noé+ 
vember 14, asks authority to acquire 
control by lease of the Texas & Gulf 
Railway, which operates a line of 95.83 
miles from Center to Longview, Tex., 
with a branch from Gary to Grigsby. 

The application asks that the lease 
be made effective “‘for such considera- 
tion and upon such terms and conditions 
as may be found by the Commission to 
be just and reasonable in the premises, 
such lease to take effect upon the ex- 
piration of the existing lease of said 
railroad and property dated January 1, 
1918.” 

The G., C. &°S. F., according to the 
application, has been in possession of 
and has operated the line since July 1, 
1914, but the present lease expires Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. 


Bellefonte Central Road 
Seeks to Extend Line 


The Bellefonte Central Railroad has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of an extension from State 
College, Pa., to a connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at or near Fair- 
brook, Pa., about six miles. 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


WaHen Your Banx 
ComPpLeTes AN Export SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


In addition to other in- 
terests, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company are financial 
agents for Cities Service 
petroleum properties 
which produce and, 
market more than 
15,000,000 barrels 
of gasolene, lubricating 
oils and other products 
of crude oil. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices in principal cities 
~_———— ee eee eee ee 


HENRY L. DOHERTY ®& CO., 

Box USD 1113, Suite 501 Southern Bldg., 
Washingten, D. (. 

Send me copy of your book “Serving a 

Nation” and information about Cities 

Service investment securities. 


Address 
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Taxation 


| OfTax Appeals Found 
~ Invalid on Appeal 


Reasoning of Board ° 


Case Involving Denial of De- 
duction for Worthlessness 
of Stock Remanded by 
Appellate Court. 


Roya PACKING CoMPANY, A CORPORA- 
TION, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, DEFEND- 
ANT IN Error, Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, NINTH Circuit, No. 5103. 


Confirming the authority of the circuit 
@uit Courts of Apepals to review deci- 
sions of the Board of Tax Appeals and 
“power to affirm, or, if the decision of 
of the Board, with or without remanding 
the Board is not in accordance with the 
Jaw, to modify or to reverse the decision 
the case for a rehearing, as justice may 
require,” the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit, herein held the Board’s 
reasoning to be invalid, and ordered the 
pase remanded for rehearing. 

Before Hunt, Rudkin and Dietrich, 

uit Judges, 
_— opinion, by Judge Dietrich, in 
Pall text follows: 

This is & writ of error brought to re- 
¥iew ® decision of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in which the 
Board held the plaintiff liable in the sum 
of $9,792.85 for a deficiency tax for the 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1919. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2762, Vol. 1). The only question 
js whether in computing the tax for that 
year, the taxpayer was entitled to a de- 
duction of $15,000 for loss alleged to have 
been sustained upon stock it owned in 
the Universal Packing Company. 

Board’s Decision Reviewed, 


After a hearing, the Board entered the | SS I 
nership was taken over in its entirety 


following record: 


“This proceeding is an appeal from the | 
Commissioner’s determination of a de- | 


ficiency in income and profits taxes for 
the fiscal year ended January 31, 1919, 
in the amount of $9,792.85. 


It arises | 


from the refusal of the Commissioner | 


to allow petitioner’s deduction of an al- 
leged loss of $15,000, occasioned by the 
failure of a corporation in which the pe- 
titioner was a stockholder. 

“Findings of fact: The petitioner is a 


‘ion engaged in the packing busi- | ‘ 
ne I joo z . | ices” or from the employment of capital. 


ness at Los Angeles, Calif. Prior to 
April 1, 1918, it invested $10,000 in the 
common stoek of the Universal Pack- 
ing Company of Fresno, Calif., a cor- 
poration organized in 1916. 


The first | 


purchase of its stock was made by the | 


petitioner on November 25, 1916. This 
was paid for by the company’s check 
for $2,500. 
were made April 26, June 16, and July 
24, 1917, respectively, for which the to- 
tal amount of $7,500 was paid. In Jan- 
uary or February, 1918, 
president learned that the Universal 
Packing Company was short of funds. 


Other purchases of stock | 


petitioner’s | 


He thereupon arranged to purchase for | 
his company additional common stock of | 


the par value of $5,000, and payment 


March 29, 1918. This last purchase was 
made for the protection of the prior in- 
vestments of the company. All pur- 
chases were made at par. 
Investments Charged Off. 
“The Universal Packing Company be- 
zan operations in 1917 and from the be- 


i 
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Deductions 


Corporation F ails to Prove Claim of Being 
Engaged Is Same Trade as Predecessor 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds That Evidence Was Insuffi- 
cient to Disturb Finding as to War Profits Credit. 


NortH & DALZELL, INCORPORATED V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 3837. 

A corporation organized in Janvary, 
1916, and thereafter engaged in a busi- 
ness, part of the income of which was 
derived from personal service and part 
from the employment of capital, was 
not in 1918 carrying on-the same trade 
or business as a preceding partnership, 
and is not within the provisions of sec- 
tion 330, of the 1918 revenue Act, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

The Board approved the Commis- 
cioner’s determination of war profits 
credit. 

Irving Zion for the petitioner and T. 
M. Wilkins for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 


Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a | 


| Burden of Proof 


New York corporation engaged in busi- 
ness as a broker of canned food and 
dried and evaporated fruit. 


Business of Predecessor 
Taken Over in Entirety 


January, 1916, and 
time, in return for its capital. stock, the 
business of a partnership then known 
as North and Dalzell, which partnership 


prior to January 1, 1912, was known | 
The | 


as Johnston, North & Company. 
business conducted by the predecessor 
partnership, the record discloses, was 
that of broker of canned food and dried 
and evaporated firuit. 


The petitioner, upon its incorpora- 
tion, took over all the assets and liabili- | 


ties of the predecessor partnership, to- 


gether with all its brokerage accounts; | 
in other words, the business of the part- | 


by the_petitioner, which continued the 
businegS as brokers of canned food and 
dried and evaporated fruits up to and 
including the year 1918. 

The respondent in determining the 
deficiency which is the basis of this pro- 
ceeding determined that for the year 
1918 the petitioner came within the 
provisions of Section 303 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918; that part of its in- 
come was derived from “personal serv- 
ices” and part from “nonpersonal serv- 


The respondent in determining the pe- 
titioner’s war profits credit for the year 
1918 did) not apply the provisions of 
Section 330 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 


cessor partnership. 


Nature of Employment 
Of Capital Not Shown 


It is not disclosed by the record what | 
was the nature of that part of the peti- | 
tioner’s business in which employment | 
Neither does | 
the record disclose the relative propor- | 


of capital was necessary. 


off on the books of the taxpayer, and 


| the ultimate fact of worthlessness may 
therefor was made by the petitioner on | 


| yincing evidence. 


| 1000 Revenue Act 1926 (44 Stat. Part | 


ginning was a failure financially. June | 


1, 1918, the Universal Packing Company 
levied an assessment of $14 per share 
on all its capital stock, notice of which 


| thereunder; 


be shown by circumstances, as in other | 


cases where that question is in issue. 

But the burden is on the taxpayer to 
establish the fact by reasonably con- 
907 (a), Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 and Rule 20 of the 
Board promulgated thereunder. Sec. 


Sec. 


2, Page 107), and Rule 30 of the Board 
Committee Report, 


| Report No. 52, 69th Congress, First Ses- 


| sion, 


we duly published on June 3, 10, 17, 24 | 


and July 1 and 5, 1918. The petitioner 
did not pay this assessment. On No- 
vember 1, 1918, or immediately prior to 
that date, the Universal Packing Com- 
pany closed its doors and ceased to 
function. Petitioner charged off on its 


| National Lead Co. v. United States, 


Anderson v. Farmers 
999. 


vee; 


page 36; ; 
Loan & Trust Co., 241 Fed. 225 e 
States v. Falk & Bro., 204 U. 5&., 143; 
202 


U. S. 140, 146; N. Y. L. Insurance Co, 


books $12,000 as of January 31, 1919, | 


and $3,000 as of January 31, 1920, and 
claimed deductions therefor in its tax 


returns for the taxable years ending on | 


those dates, respectively. 
1924, it made entries on its books cor- 


On July 12, | 


recting the charge-off as of January 31, | 


1920, and making it as of January 31, 
1919. It now claims the deduction of 
$15,000 in the determination of its taxes 


for the fiscal year ended January 31, | 


1919. 


“Opinion: Lansdon—The law under 
which the petitioner claims is as fol- 
lows: 


net income of a corporation subject to 


v. Edwards, 271 U. S. 109; U. S. v S. 5. 
White Dental Mfg. Co., U. S. Sup. Ct. 
Dec. May 16, 1927; In Re- Harrington, 1 
Fed. (2nd) 749; Electric Reduction Co. 
v. Lewellyn, 11 Fed. (2nd) 493. 
Inconsistencies Are Cited. 

Giving to terms their proper legal 
significance, vital parts of the Board’s 
decision seem to be irreconcilably incon- 
sistent with each other. It is said that, 


“The Universal Packing Co. began op- | 
erations in 1917 and from the beginning | 


was a failure financially;” and that, “The 


evidence is clear that the Universal 


| Packing Company became insolvent and 


ceased to function prior to November 1, 
1918, a date within the taxable year. 


| And yet it is further stated that, “There 
“ ‘See. 234 (a). That in computing the | 


the tax imposed by section 250 there | 


shall be allowed as deductions. * * * 
““*(4) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise.’ (Revenue Act 
of 1918). 
“To prevail in its contention the peti- 


tained in the taxable year. 
dence is clear that the Universal Pack- 
ing Company became 


is no convinving evidence that any loss 

was sustained in that taxable year.” 
But how could the stock, and particu- 

larly the common stock; of such a cor- 


poration, out of business and wholly in- 


| view it, 
either of the first two statements. 
tioner must prove that the loss was sus- | 
The evi- | 


solvent, be of any value? And adding 
to the confusion, is the fact that, as we 
the evidence fails 
The 
record may suggest the possibility, but 


| gether inadequate, as to leave the ulti- 


insolvent and | 


ceased to function prior to November 1, | 


1918, a date within the taxable year. It 
is also in evidence that the insolvent 
corporation owned certain assets and 


pleted within the fiscal year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1919. There is no convincing 
evidence that any loss was sustained 
n the taxable year. 

Judgment For Commissioner. 


mate facts largely to conjecture and 
speculation. Moreover, if it was in- 
tended to hold that “there was no con- 
vineing evidence that any loss was sus- 


| tained in the taxable year” because as 
that the sale of such assets and the final | 
liquidation of its business were not com- | 


stated, the sale of the assets of the Ccor- | 
poration and the “final liquidation of its | 
| business were not completed within the | 
fiscal year,” the reasoning is deemed to | 


| be invalid. 


“Judgment will be entered for the | 


y —- Pe 
-ommisisoner. 


| if the decision of the Board is not 


The applicable principles of law are | 


10t in controversy and we content our- 
elves with little more than 
statement of them. The taxpayer was 
1ot entitled-to the deduction merely be- 


xecome worthless or because, in 
ight only of subsequent developments, 
-t may appear to have been inherently 
worthless during the year in question 
Nor can the deduction be claimed for a 
nere shrinkage in value. 

A loss may be said to be actually sus- 
ained in a given year if, within that 
ear, it reasonably appears that such 
tock has, in fact, become worthless. It 
s not requisite that there be a charge- 


Case is Remanded. 

Upon a review in this class of cases, 
we are given the “pwwer to affirm, or, 
in 
accordance with the law, to modify or to 


or without remanding the case for a 
rehearing, as justice may require.” Sec. 


| 1003-b, Rev. Act 1926, Part 2, 44 Stat. 
‘ause the stock may have subsequently | 


the | 


| 
| 


110. Questions of fact are exclusively 
for the Board except that we may con- 
sider whether its findings are supported 
by any substantial evidence 
Committee Report 52, 69th 
First Session, page 36). 

We of the that justice 
requires a reversal of the decision and 
that the case be remanded for rehear- 
ing; and such will be tht order, without 
costs, 

October 31, 1927. 


Congress, 


04, 


are opinion 


| benefit of Section 


| dent was 





| of which the corporation 


Senate | 


United | 


| capital 


to warrant 
| 


| comducted 
it is so meager, disconnected, and alto- | 


(Senate | 


} Was employ ed. 


tion of such business during partner- 
ship operation compared with corporate 
operation. 

Probably the capital employed during 
those years was in the nonpersonal serv- 
ice part of the business at that time con- 
ducted by the partnership, as to the na- 
ture of which, however, the record is 
silent. To what extent, if at all, the 
petitioner continued that part of the 


business of the partnership in which the | 


employment of capital was 
the record is likewise silent. 

Opinion by Love: We will first dis- 
pose of the respondent’s contention that 
he erred in allowing the petitioner the 
303 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, and tthat the petitioner’s 
tax for the year in question should be 
computed under Section 501 of the 1918 
Act. 


neccssary 


Upon Respondent 
The petitioner admits that the respon- 
correct in his determination 


that it was entitled to the benefits of 


7 : -_ | Section 303 of the 1918 Act and, there- 
The petitioner was incorporated in | 


acquired at that | 


fore, the burden of proof is on the re- 


spondent to show that he erred in com- | 
| puting the petitioner’s tax under that | 


section, If the respondent is to prevail 
in this respect, it is necessary that he 
establish either by evidence offered by 
him or by petitioner’s evidence as a fact 
that the petitioner was not in fact carry- 


ing on a trade or business part of the | 
| income of which was derived from per- 


sonal service and part from the 
ployment of capital. 

There is not sufficient evidence in the 
record to prove that the petitioner did 
not conduct such a business as is pro- 


vided for by Section 303 of the Rev- | 
The respondent, hav- | 
defi- | 
ciency herein, found that the petitioner | 
|} came within the provisions of Section 
| 303 


enue Act of 1918. 


ing in his determination of the 


of 1918, 
evidence to 


of the Revenue Act 
there not being sufficient 


prove that the petitioner_did not in fact | 
come within the provisions of that sec- | 


tion, we cannot disturb his determina- 
tion in that respect. 
Contends for Increase 
Of War Profit Credit 

The petitioner contends that its war 
profit credit should be increased. As a 
basis for this contention it alleges that 


it clearly falls within the provisions of | 


: : | Sections 310, 311 an 
and gave no consideration to the prede- | Sv > 


330 of the Revenue 


Act of 1918. Briefly, 


carried on by a corporation. 
The pertinent sections 

Act are as follows: 
“Sec. 310. 


calendar years 1911, 1912 and 1913, or, 
if a corporation was not in existence 


during the whole of such period, then | 


as many of such years during the whole 
was in ex- 
istence.” 

“Sec. 311. 
credit shall consist of the sum of: 

“1. A specific exemption of $2,000; and 

“2. An amount equal to the average 
net income of the corporation for the 
pre-war period, plus or minus, as the 
case may be, 10 per centum of the dif- 
ference between the average invested 


capital for the pre-war period and the | 


invested capital of the taxable year. 

“Sec. 330. That in the case of the 
reorganization, consolidation, or change 
of ownership after January 1, 1911, of 
a trade or business 
croporation, the corporation shall for 
the purposes of this title be deemed to 
have been in existence prior to that 
date, and the net income and 
of such predecessor trade or 
ousiness shall be deemed to have been 


the net income and invested capital of | 


such corporation. If such predecessor 


. ° ! 
trade or business was carried on by a 
| partnership or individual, the net income | 
for the pre-war period shall, under regu- | 


lations prescribed by the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be 
ascertained and returned as nearly as 


may be upon the same basis and in the | 


same manner as provided for corpora- 


| tions in Title II, including a reasonable 


deduction for salary or compensation to 
each partner of the individual for per- 


sonal services actually rendered. * * *” | 


Petitioner Fails 
To Establish Claim 


In determining whether the petitioner | 


carried on the same business as that 
by the predecessor partner- 
ship, the record before ts must be con- 
trolling. The partnership, predecessor 
to the petitioner, appears to have con- 
ducted a business of a dual nature. 
come was derived from one part of the 
business by reason of personal service; 
from the other part by reason of the 
employment of capital. 


The nature of that part of the part- | 
nership business, the income of which | 
was derived from the employment of | 
| capital, is not disclosed. 
| petitioner, 


Likewise, the 


nership, conducted a business, in a part 


| of which the employment of capital was 
) reverse the decision of the Board, with | 
a bare | 


necessary, and in a part of which the 


| income was derived from personal serv- 


ice. 

We do not know nor can we assume 
that that part of the business of the 
petitioner in which the employment of 
capital was necessary is, in fact, a con- 
tinuation of the same part of the busi- 
of the partnership in which capital 
The record in this re- 
is entirely silent. 


ness 
pect 


to establish its claim that it 


Within the provision of Section 310 of the 
IR Act. 


Inasmuch as the petitioner does not 





em- | 


and | 


the contention | 
| made by the petitioner is that this is 
a case of the reorganization, consolida- 
| tion, or change of ownership after Jan- | 
uary 1, 1911, of a trade or business now | 
of the 1918 | 


That as used in this title 
the term “pre-war period” means the | 


(a) That the war-profits | 


now carried on by a} ”* 


invested ; 





In- | 


which claims to have car- | 
| ried on the same trade or business as | 
| that conducted by the predecessor part- 





We must hold, | 
therefore, that the petitioner has failed | 
comes | 


Profits 


Installment Sales 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


4 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ESTATEs: Trust: Alien: Secs. 210-219, 1918 Act.—Trust estate under control 

of resident fiduciary and subject to jurisdiction of State of Wyoming held 
not a nonresident alien and taxable as such under 1918 Act, where petitioner 
appealed from action of Commissioner from treatment as nonresident alien in- 
dividual and refusal to allow credit in computation of normal tax at 8 per cent. 
—Estate of A. F. T. Cooper v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—yYearly Index 


Page 2634, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


NCOME: Corporation: Sec. 330, 1918 Act.—Corporation organized in January, 
1926, thereafter engaged in business, part of income of which was derived 
from personal service and part from employment of capital, was not in 1918 
carrying on same trade or business 28 preceding partnersKip, and is not within 
provisions of Sec. 530, 1918 Act—North & Dalzell, Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2634, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


URISDICTION: Circuit Courts: Review of Board Decisions.—Confirming au- 
Y thority of circuit courts of appeals to review decisions of Board of Tax Ap- 
peals and “power to affirm, or, if the decision of the Board is not in accordanee 
with the law, to modify or to reverse the decision of the Board, with or without 
remanding the case for a rehearing, aS Justice may require,” Board's reason- 
ing held invalid, and case remanded for rehearing.—Royal Packing Co. v. Com’r 
(Circuit Court, 9th Circuit) —YYearly Index Page 2634, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


° . cei we . - rs 
No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cuses.—Extract,. from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenues. 


———————————————— 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


*M. Cohn & Sons Co., Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docilcet 
Nos. 7361 a®tl 9228. 

Penalty for failure to file return. 
—tThe petitioner keeping its accounts 
and making income tax returns for 
fiscal year ending January Bist of 
each year made and filed within the 
time required by the Act of 1916 as 
amended by the Act of 1917, income 
and profits tax returns for its fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1918, and 
paid the taxes computed thereon 
during the year 1918. It failed to 
make an income and profits tax re- 
turn under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 for the same 
fiscal year. Held, that the 25 per 
cent delinquency penalty may be 
computed only upon the excess of 
taxes shown to be due under the 
Revenue Acts of 1916 and 1917. 

Salaries of officers—For each of 
the years under review the petitioner 
may deduct from gross income the 
reasonable salaries and compensa- 
tion of officers and employes as 
authorized whether the same were 
actually withdrawn by such officers 
and employes or not. 

*Oliver H. Van Horn Company, Inc., | 

Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 8252. 

The salaries of the petitioner’s 
officers were increased by informal 
action of the board of director, 
with the agreement that the officers 
should draw only such amounts as 
were agreed to by the board of di- 
rectors and that the undrawn por- 
tion of the salary of each should 
draw interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. The salaries and interest on 
the undrawn portion were credited 
to the account of the officers within 
the taxable year. Held, that the 
petitioner is entitled to deduct as 
an ordinary and necessary expense 
the amount of salary credited by 
unpaid within the taxable year, to- 
gether with the amount of the in- 
terest credited thereon. it 

B. Rolater, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 

9379. 

Respondent's action in disallow- 
ing a loss alleged to have been sus- 
tained upon sale of personal prop- 
erty approved. | 
The Northern Trust Company, as execu- 

tor of the last will and testament of | 

Ellen L. Van Schaick, deceased, Peti- 

tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 7127. 

An irrevocable trust to accumu- 
late the income from property until 
grantor’s death or for 21 years and 
then to distribute to grantor’s de- 
scendants, held, not “intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after death” with sec. 402(c), 
Revenue Act of 1921. Shukert Vv. 
Allen, 275 U. S, 545. 

In view of Nichols v. Coolidge, 
—— U. §. ——, the provision of 
sec. 402(c), Revenue Act of 1921, 
which includes within the gross 
estate the value of property which, 
prior to the passage of the act, 
was transferred in trust to take 
effect in possession. or enjoyment 
at or after death, is invalid. 

Joseph Simon, late executor of the estate | 








of Anna M. Maxwell, deceased, Peti- | é 


tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 2732. 
Petitioner, formerly executor of | 
estate of decedent, is liable for 
estate tax regardless of his dis- 
charge as such executor, and in de- 
termining the amount .of the tax, 
property situate in a jurisdiction 
foreign to that granting letters 
estamentary may preperly be in- 
cluded in the gross estate. ; 
James B. Lowell, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Inicrnal Revenue. Docket 





No. 7151. 

Action of Commissioner in deny- 
ing a deduction of a loss on certain 
debenture notes sustained. 

Chatham Railroad Company, Petitioner, 


come within Section 830 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, we must also approve the 
war profits credit for the year 1918 as 
determined by the respondent, 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Trussell, Smith and Lit- | 
tleton, 

November 10, 1927, 


Published November 14, 1927 


v. Commissioner of Intcrnal Revenue. 
Docket No. 9492. 

Income.—Prior to the taxable 
years petitioner leased its railroad 
and property for a term of years, the 
lessee agreeing to pay all Federal 
income taxes imposed upon the lesor 
with reference to the rental. The 
lessee paid the Federal tax upon the 
net income returned by petitioner 
for each year subsequent to the 
lease. Held, the amount of tax so 
paid constitutes additional income 
to the petitioner for the year in 
which such tax became due and was 
paid. 


’ . 
| Cooper-Brannan Naval Stores Compan 


Petitioner, ve. Commissioner of Inte 
nal Revenue. Docket No. 10068. 

Bad debt—Debt ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off during 
taxable year, held, deductible, 

Income.—Where petitioner car- 
ried in its accounts receivable and 
payable for 1920 certain items which 
had been paid or received prior to 
January 1, 1920, and upon discovery 
of that fact during 1920 transferred 
such items to a suspense account and 
upon closing its books for 1920 
transferred the total $2,121.27 into 
surplus as of January 1, 1920, and, 
further, where respondent included 
said amount in gross income for 1920 
because it represented income in 
prior years but not mweported in such 
prior years, held, not to be income 
in 1920. 5 

Where no basis existed for re- 
spondent to include $1,450 in income 
for 1920, held, such amount should 
be eliminated from gross income. 

Loss—Upon the evidence, held, 
petitioner sustained a loss on sale 
of truck in 1920. 

Depreciation.— Respondent allowed 
no depreciation on petitioners’s mo- 
tor truck for 1920. Depreciation de- 
mined and ailowed. 

“erner & Werner Clothing & Furnish- 
ing Goods Company, Petitioner, 2. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenre. 
Docket 6984. 

determined. 

March 1, 1915, value of a leasehold 
determined. 

The determination of the Commis- 
sioner that inadequate depreciation 
had been deducted in prior years is 
approved in the absence of sufficient 
evidence to show that it is errone- 
ous, 

“illmark Service System, Inc., Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 9402. 

Petitioner not entitled to classifi- 
cation as a personal service corpora- 
tion during 1920. 

Beaver Lumber Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 25324 and 9400. 

Petitioner held affiliated with the 
Nehalem Logging and Timber Com- 
pany. 

Carnation Milk Products Co., Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 19789 and 22495. . 

Petioner’s motion for judgment on 
pleadings denied. 


Decisions marked>(*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers whoe are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


| Nationality of Fiduciary 


Controls Tax on Estate 


Estate or A. F. T. Cooper vy. ComMiIs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 12634. 

A trust estate under the control of 

a resident fiduciary and subject to the 

jurisdiction of the State of Wyoming 

is not a nonresident alien and taxable 
as such under the 1918 Revenue Act, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held herein, 
upon an appeal from the action of the 

Commissioner in treating the petitioner 

as a nonresident alien individual and 

refusing to allow a credit in the com- 
pvtation of the normal tax. 
A. W. McCullough for the petitioner 
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AvTHoRIZED SraveMENTS Owtry ‘Ani PRESENTED Hearn, Brine 
PusLISHED Wirsovut COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Corporations 


Congress Es Asked to Remove Double Tax 
On Income Derived From Installment Sales 


Change Frome Accrual to Cash Basis of Keeping Accounts 
Declared to Cause Second Levy, 


A brief coverimg the petition of the { Internal Revenue under the Act of 1926, 
Norwood Sash and Door Company of Chi- | Regulations 69 reversed the regulation 
cago relating to the income tax om in- | amended on October 20, 1920, and 


stallment sales has been filed with the teas saeak ae ‘ax Semen: 
Ways and Means Committee of the} had ‘changed from the straight accrual 
House of Representatives by Charles | basis to the xeceived installment basis. 
Lederer. In this brief request was made In the Blum case there were other 
to clarify the present statute so that | questions raised which were passed upon 
the element of double taxation on Sales | by the Board of Tax Appeals in addition 
made on the installment basis will be | to the question of double taxation here 
removed. presented. Om many of these questions 

The brief in full text follows: the ruling of the Board of Tax Appeals 

In re: Proposed Amendment to See-! was favorable enough to allow WBlum’s 
tion 212 (d) of the Income Tax Law of | Inc, to adjust the tax with the tax unit 
1926 so as to prevent a double taxation | along the lines which gave to that com- 
upon income received on installment | pany the allowances that it desired to 
sales during the taxable year Where | obtain. As a result no appeal was taken 
such income has already been taxed | from the decision éf the Board of Tax 
when and as reported on the accrual] Appeals in the Blum case, and the de- 
basis in a prior taxable year. | cision of the Board of Tax Appeals sane- 

Under Section 212 (d) in the Act of | tioning a double tax upon installment 
Board of Tax Appeals has | sales as above set forth in final, and 
held that a taxpayer who changes from | therefore binding upon the taxpayers 
the straight accrual method to the in- | having such questions involved until a 
stallment sales mrethod of returning in- | new case involving the same feature is 
come must return as income of the year | again taken up from the tax wnit to 
in which the chamge is made, and of all | the Board of ‘Tax Appeals, and dppeal 
subsequent years, a proper proportion | taken from the Board of Tax Appeals 
of all installment sales actually re- | to the reviewing courts 
ceived in those years, relating to sales | rj 
effected in years prior to the change in | 
method, notwithstanding that the entire | 
profits from the sales to which such 
payments relate -were, under the method | 
of returning income then employed, re: | 
turned and taxed as income of the years 





Amendment of Law 


Of 1926 Advocated 


It is therefore very important that 
this mattex should be presented in its 
proper light to this Honorable Commit- 


in which such sales were effected. 

This decision by the Board of Tax 
Appeals was promulgated on July 26, 
1927, inthe case of Blun’s, Inc., Appeal, 
Docket No. 2523. Under this decision 
the installment method of reporting in- 
come by dealers in personal property as 
now authorized by the regulations re- 
quires a taxpayer changing from the 
straight accrual method to the install- 
ment method to report payments 
ceived from sales in prior years, al- 
though the total profit on such’ sales 
was reported and taxed ina year prior 
to the change to the installment method. 


Regulations Issued 


In Accord With Opinion 

The first regulations of the Commis. 
sioner of Intermal Revenue (Article 42, 
First Edition of Regulations 45), was in 
accordance with the above opinion, and 
identicaliy the was 
corporated in the second edition 
above regulations, dated December 29, 
1919. However, on October 20, 1920, 
the above Article 42 of Regulations 45 
was amended, and the double tax fea- 
ture included im the above regulations 
and approved by the Blum case, was 
eliminated by inmserting the following 
provision in liew of the provision allow- 
ing a double taxation on installment 
sales: 

“Such income may be ascertained by 
taking as profit that proportion of the 
total cash collections received in the tax- 
able year from the installment — sales 
(such collectioms being allocated to the 
year against the sales of which they ap- 
ply), which the annual gross profit to 
be realized on the installment sales made 
during each year bears to the gross con- 
tract price of all such sales made Curing 
that respective wear. 

“In any case where the gross profit 
to be realized Gm a sale, or contract for 
sale of personal property, has been re. 
ported as income for the year im which 
the transactiom occurred and a change 
is made to the installment plan of com. 
puting net income, nd part of any install. 
ment payment received subsequent to tha 
change, representing income previously 
reported on account of such transaction 
should be reported as income for the year 
in which the installment payment is re 


Same language 


in- 


ceived; the intent of this provision is | changed, 
that where the entire profit from install. | 
in gross 


ment sales has _ been included 
income for the year in which the sale 
was made, no part of the installment pay- 
ments received subsequently on account 
of such previous gales shall again be 
subject to the tax for the year or years 
in which received.” 

Article 2 of Regulations 45 
amended by the Commissioner 
ternal Revenue on October 20, 1920, was 
in effect at the time of the enactment 
of the Income Tax:Law of 1926, and 
up to the time that Regulations GQ were 
promulgated by the Commissioner of 


When raveling 


re. | 


of the | 


as thus} 
of In. | 


| tee so that if this Committee agrees 
| with the contentions here presented, a 
| recommendtion for amendment may be 

made to the Income Tax Law of 1926, 
and thereby incorporate the regrulations 
of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue on October 20, 1920 (Article 42 
of Regulations 45), thus eliminating the 
| double tax in the situation above set 
| forth. ‘ 
In reading the decision in the Blum 
| case, it is quite evident that the Board 

of Tax Appeals in that case was in- 

fluenced by the record of the debates in 

| Congress when the Act of 1926 was be 
| fore Congress. It is claimed in that de- 
cision that certain statements were made 
in the consideration of the bill before 
Congress which justified the wiew an- 
nounced by the Board of Tax Appeals in 
that decisiom that the old regulations of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
| known as the Second Edition of 1919, 
| were meant to control the enterpreta- 
tion of the Income Tax Act of 1926. The 
peculiar part of that contention js that 
the Honorable Senator Smoot is sup- 
posed to have said: 

“In application of this provision (Sec- 
tion 1208 of 1926 Act), it is intended 
| that the installment provision of regula- 
tions 45 promulgated on December 29, 
1919, will be substantially followed in 
settling all cases under prior acts, and 
under this Bill.” 

If the Senator had intended to refer 
| to the first edition of Regulations 45, 
Article 42, there was no reason for his 
| mentioning that regulation as amended 
| on December 29, 1919, because the first 
edition of Regulations 45 was exactly the 
same as that of 1919 (the second edi- 
tion), with reference to this subject 
as no change had occurred in that 
part of the regulation effecting this 
| question. If, on the other hand, 
the Senator intended to wvefer to 
the original Regulations 45, Article 42 
as amended, then there was some reason 
| for his refexence to a date subsequent to 
the enactment of the first Regulations. 


Decisiore Said to Rest 


On Confusion of Dates 

The date, however, upon which the 
language with reference to the subject 
here involved in the above regulation was 
was not December 29, 1919, 
but October 20, 1920. And it was be- 
cause of this confusion in these two 
dates that the Board of Tax Appeals 
rested its decision on that point upon 
the statement above quoted. 

We respectfully call the attention of 
this Honorable Committee to the fact 
that at that very time when these de- 
bates were taking place, and -when the 
Income Tax Act of 1926 was being con- 
sidered, amd when it was enacted, the 
regulations of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue then existing and in 
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for business or pleasure, use Statler hotels in 


Boston—Buffalo 
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Hotel Pesansylvania 
Statler Operated 


Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 


Modern hotels, clean, well- 
kept; bath in ewery room, 

Trained, competemt organi- 
zations. 

Fixed, unchangimg rates, 


Newspaper under your door 
every morning. 

Well-selected libraries, 

Variety of restaurants, from 
lunch counter or cafeteria 
to formal ala carte serv- 
ice. 


Recognition of the guest’s righit to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employeé; and if you get unsatis- 
factory service and the local zmanagement 
does not satisfy you, I will. 
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Domestic Production 


Losses From Overproduction Described as Price 
To Be Paid for Maintenance of Eceonomie Freedom 


Robert S. Brookings 
Outlines His Views 


Memorandum Is Sent to Presi- 
dent, Cabinet Members 
# and Congressmen. 


President Coolidge, members of his 
cabinet and members of Congress have 
received copies of a memorandum pre- 
pared by Robert S. Brookings, president 
of the Institute of EXconomics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., dealing with overproduction 
in its relation to anti-trust, immigration 
and protective tariff laws of the United 
wtates, 

“The losses resulting from overpro- 
duction are enormous.”’ said Mr. Brook- 
ings in his memorandun, “but they are 
the price we pay for the maintenence of 
freedom. For obviously freedom cannot 
mean either that capital shall receive a 
return or that labor shall be paid a living 
wage for rendering services which are 
already being rendered in abundance.” 
The full text of Mr. Brookings’ mcmor- 
andum follows: 

We see almost every day in the press 
statements that the farm depression is 
the result of the production in excess of 
home demand of certain specific agricul- 
tural commodities, whose producers are 
thus compelled to acec pt a world market 
price and deprived of the protection 
which the tariff would otherwise afford. 
Yet, in the same breath, the protective 
tariff is held responsible for our agri- 
cultural difficulties, ox for the depreci- 
ated purchasing power of several agri- 
cultural products in this as compared 
with som other period, and the claim is 
made that the profits Wf industry and the 
wages of the industrial worker have been 
increased at the expense of the farmer 
and the farm laborer. It is this con- 
fusion of the two questions with which 
the present article deals. 

Why should the farmer be protected 
from the penalty of an overproduction of 
wheat growing out of the cultivation 
of an excessive acreage any more than 
the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific 
coast should be protected from the im- 
mense losses they have recently sus- 
tained by opening up an excessive 
amount of timber land and overpro- 
ducing the demand, both domestic and 
foreign, for lumber? Some years ago, 
in association with a group of the best 
informed and most prosperous lumber 
manufacturers of the northwest, I in- 
vested in Pacific coast timber lands. 


Overproduction Not 


Limited to Lunzber 

Through a process of overproduction 
we were compelled, by the large loss 
caused by the excess of cost of produc- 
tion over market price, to shut down 
our plant, sell off our machinery, and 
write off a loss of several million dol- 
lars. It would be equally logical for 
us to have demanded that the govern- 
ment take over our product and fix a 
domestic price sufficiently high to have 
paid us a reasonable return on our in- 
vestment, even after the government 
should have charged us with any loss 
sustained in the dumping of our surplus 
upon foreign markets. 

The sufferers from overproduction are 
not limited to the lumber industry. The 
indisputable evidence of the corporation 
returns made under oath to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue show that in every 
year from 35 to 50 per cent of corpora- 
tions lose money. For the years 1919 
to 1923 inclusive, the corporations re- 
porting no income had an average an- 
nual loss of approximately $2,200,000,- 
000; eliminating the year 1919, which 
‘was an unusually profitable year, the 
other four years show an average an- 
nual loss of over $2,500,000,000. 

Dun’s and Bradstreet’s reports show 
actual failures for these years ranging 
from .29 per cent to 1.08 per cent of 
the total number of firms in business, 
with the liabilities ranging from, $113,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $627,000,000 in 1921. 
These large losses could, of course, only 
occur through inefficiency or maladjust- 
ment in production and distribution, or 
overproduction, or all of these, just as 
do the losses in wheat, cotton and other 
lines of agricultural production, 

Even the Esch-Cummins Act, which, 
by reason of the public service rendered 
by the railroads, authorizes a charge 
for transportation ‘which will net the 
railroads a return of 6 per cent on the 
reasonable value of their property, does 
not protect us against the penalty of 
overproduction. For example, in asso- 
ciation with well-known railroad men, I 
participated in the building of the Mis- 
souri and North Arkansas Railroad, 
which, owing to the fact that its cost 
was far in excess of the demand for its 
services, failed to earn any return on 
its cost, so that it was forced into the 
hands of a receiver, and the value of 
its securities wiped out. 

Several million dollars were lost in 
this enterprise: The lack of natural re- 
sources along the lime of the road made 
it impossible for the population to pay 
a financial return on the investment, and 
the builders of the road had no recourse 
but to lose their money. 


Say Losses Are Price 


To Maintain Freedom 

The losses resulting from overpro- 
duction are enormous, but they are the 
price we pay for the maintenance of 
freedom. For obviously freedom cannot 
mean either that capital shall receive a 
return or that labor shall be paid a 
living and saving wage for rendering 
services which are already being ren- 
dered in abundance. 

Moreover, the pressure of overproduc- 
tion is the great stimulus to efficiency. 
In the production of every commodity 
there is to be found every degree of 
efficiency, from the least to the greatest. 
When the supply is less than the de- 
mand, the least efficient producer is 


kept alive by a high price, and the most 
efficient profits so much as to put pres- 
sure upon increased production. 


This procedure naturally ends in over- 
production and a price so low that the 
least efficient producer ceases to exist 
and the most efficient devotes his en- 
ergies to increased efficiency in order 
to recoup his lessened profits. Increase 
in population, and higher standards of 
living in the course of time bring about 
a demand in excess of production once 
more, and the same cycle is repeated. 


The wide fluctuations which formerly 
came from this process have been 
greatly lessened in this country by the 
policies of big business, an outstanding 
example of which is the policy pursued 
by the United States Steel Corporation. 
Big business is interested first in sta- 
bility, and avoids taking advantage of 
a short supply to secure an excess profit 
—a procedure which, they recognize, 
would simply bring increased competi- 
tion into existence, and, in the last 
analysis, cost more than it would earn. 

It would be easy to prevent overpro- 
duction in many lines of business, if 
public policy permitted producers to 
combine to limit production. However, it 
is at least as important to protect con- 
sumers from extortion as it is to pro- 
tect producers from the results of over- 
production. Our Government has, there- 
fore, by both the State and National 
anti-trust laws, insisted that no agree- 
ments between producers shall be made 
which so limit supply as to make pos- 
sible the extortion of an unfair value 
from the consumer. It is difficult to draw 
the line between legitimate activities 
designed to prevent overproduction and 
those agreements which destroy equality 
of opportunity and aim at an unfair en- 
hancement of price. 


Earlier Anti-Trust 
Legislation Drastic 

Our earlier anti-trust legislation was 
very drastic and in some of its applica- 
tions tended to prevent wholesome ef- 
forts at stabilization. We may mention 
two ways in which we have succeeded 
in introducing a more liberal policy with- 
out opening the door to exploitation of 
the consumer. The first relates to ex- 
ports. By the passage of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act the Government has said that 
both agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests may enter into combinations or 
agreements to sell their surplus products 
in foreign markets at any price they 
please. 

The second wholesome modification of 
the rigidity of our anti-trust laws re- 
lates to the exchange: of information. The 
activities of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce in collecting and 
publishing crop reports, and statistics of 
production, stocks, and sales, aid pro- 
ducers to adjust supply to demand with- 
out opening the door to extortionate re- 
striction of output. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the maple flooring and 
cement cases* which permit producers 
to exchange information, provided it is 
given also to the public, point in the 
same direction. Overproduction, due to 
ignorance and uncoordinated planning, 
is to be avoided, and supply is to be ad- 
justed to demand. Production, however, 
is not to be curtailed by agreement with 
a view to exacting an unfair price. 


(*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 
et al. v. United States. Decided June 1, 
1925. Cement Manufacturers Protective 
Assn, et al. ve United States. Decided 
June 1, 1925.) 

Farther than this we can hardly go in 
protecting either agriculture or industry 
from the risk of overproduction, Both 
the Webb-Pomerene Act and the pro- 
gram of extensive exchange of informa- 
tion are available for the benefit of ag- 
riculture as well as industry. Price fix- 
ing in the interest of the producer is a 
subsidy to overproduction, which simply 
increases the evil and defacts the whole 
purpose of the anti-trust laws. 

The most casual study of the history 
of the rise of civilization reveals the 
following two principal lines of evolu- 
tion: 

(1) A progressive political emancipa- 
tion by which the individual emerged 
from personal slavery and gradually ad- 
vanced toward the climax of civil liberty, 
at the same time participating in the 
creation of political democracy through 
representative Government; 

(2) An economic retrogression by 
which the masses passed out of various 
forms of semi-independence into the 
autocracy of capital, which, for the 
worker, meant economic slavery. 

The medieval handicraft workers en- 
joyed a period of comparative economic 
freedom. The factory system of pro- 
duction required such large capital in- 
vestment as to inaugurate an autocracy 
of capital While the change from 
handicraft to mechanical processes 
opened industrially productive occupa- 
tion to vast numbers of unskilled work- 
ers, it at the same time practically 
placed all the industrial workers under 
capitalistic control, and reduced their 
services to the position of a commodity, 
to be purchased, at the market price, 
or at as low a price as possible. 

Right of Property 
In Relation to Worker 

The individual could no longer work 
at home or in a limited guild, because 
the mechanical processes of production 
made him entirely dependent upon that 


aggregation of capital represented by | 


the factory plant. In the exercise of 
their right of property, the manufactur- 
ers seemed to be entirely justified in 
saying: “I will pay so much and no 
more for your labor. You need not work 
for me unless you choose, If I thinks 
it is more profitable for me to close 
my factory than to operate it ‘at the 
price of labor which you demand, that is 
my right.” 

This has been, and is now, the recog- 
nized right of property in its relation to 
the workers all ovex the world, It is the 


Declares Surplus 
Increases Efficiency 


Says Fluctuations Have Been 
Lessened by Policies of 
“Big Business.” 


chief cause of the development among 


the great mass of the people of socialism, 
bolshevism or communism, and the prin- 
cipal basis of the more conservative pro- 
test of labor unions. 


The next logical step, and the one 
which we seem to be taking in this coun- 
try, is to emancipate economically the 
great mass of workers from this ac- 
ceptance of autocratic capital power, 
which in its operations is neither eco- 
nomically sound nor ethical. The own- 
ers of capital must say: “We recognize 
that in every form of production capital 
is worth no more and no less risk con- 
sidered, than its market value as estab- 
lished daily by our stock exchanges.’ 
As capital becomes a commodity, paid 
for at a rate fixed by market competition, 
labor regains its freedom to exploit its 
own full possibilities. 


The most complete recognition of the 
commodity character of capital comes in 
connection with that all important factor 
of production—land. Under the system 
of tenancy, the tenant farmer comes 


for production. Im industry and trans- 
portation, however, the only real ap- 
proach, on a large scale, to a system of 
limited property rights, coupled with 
economic freedom for the worker, is 
found in the United States, 


The restriction of immigration, the 
protective tariff, the development of big 
business, and the wide distribution of 
corporate securities among investors 
have combined to produce in this coun- 
try what we call a “saving wage,” as 
differentiated from a living wage. By 
“saving wage” we mean a wage sufficient 
to provide for at least such saving as 
are necessary to protect the worker and 
his family from the menaces of unem- 
ployment, sickness, old age, and death. 


The prevalence of such a wage scale 
frees the worker from the pressure of 
cut-throat competitive selling of his 
labor and assures his economic inde- 
pendence, Thus we have established an 
economic democracy which scales with 
our political democracy—a state which 
does not exist in any other country. 


| Improvement in Labor 


Saidto Be No Accident . 


I have discussed elsewhere the part 
played in this achievement by the wide 
distribution of ownership of big busi- 
ness, (See Industrial Ownership, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1924.) 
Here it is my purpose to emphasize the 
importance of our immigration and pro- 
tective tariff laws in lifting the laborer 
above the level of the economic serf. 
This improvement 1.1 labor’s position has 
been no accident, but a matter of delib- 
erate public policy. 

While the importance of the superior 
natural resources of the United States 
must not be overlooked, it is inconceiv- 
able that we could have arrived at this 
sound, ethical, and economic relation of 
capital to labor which now exists if we 
had continued to allow the free flow into 
this country either of cheap labor or of 
the products of cheap labor. Both our 
immigration and prottctive tariff laws 
have sought to improve the economic 
position of all classes of labor. 

The direct influence of the immigra- 
tion restriction in preventing the under- 
cutting which accompe2-~'2s an oversup- 
plied labor market may be seen in the 
stability of wages at a high level in 
the face of falling prices since 1920. 

It is of interest to note that not only 
has the standard of living been rapidly 
increasing in the United States, but that 
the increase in wages during the past 
45 years has been roughly proportional 
in agriculture, in industry, and in trans- 
portation. Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Census covering a period of 45 years 
show that the compensation of the farm 
laborer in the United States has grown 
from $11.70 per month, with board, to 
$33.34 per month, with board, in 1924; 
while the annual earnings of wage earn- 
ers in manufacturing have grown from 
$439 to $1,256 during the same period, 
$1,560, 
and in transportation from $560 to 

The operation, within the nation of the 
basic laws of supply and demand, not 
only adjusts the values of innumerable 
commodities to each other, but almost 
automatically insures an equality of op- 
portunity to labor in such widely dif- 
ferent occupations as industry, trans- 
portation, and agriculture. 


John L. Kaul Appointed 
To Wood Utilization Group 


Appointment of John L. Kaul, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, as 
a member ef the National Committee 


; on Wood Utilization, of the Department 
1 of Commerce, was announced November 


12 by the Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover. In accepting appointment 
to the committee, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Oxholm, Mr. Kaul 
made the following statement: 


“The future of the lumber industry 
depends on giving consumers satisfac- 
tion through accuracy of manufacture, 
care in seasoning and enabling consum- 
ers to know what they are buying by 
providing lumber with grade marks. I 
indorse fully the committee’s program 
along these lines; utilization is the only 
practical basis for commercial reforesta- 
tion.” 


Customs Rulings 


Canada to Consider 
Increase in Tariff on 


Certain T'ypes of Salt 


Hearings to Be Held on Rates 
for Imports, Most of 
Which Come From 
United States. 


Hearings on Canadian salt duties will 
be opened in Ottawa on November 21 by 
the Canadian Government, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced on No- 
vember 14, 

Seventy-five per cent of the exports 
of salt from the United States from 1921 
to 1925 and 100,000 of the 142,000 long 
tons exported in 1926 were taken by 
Canada, the Department said. 


Higher Rates Considered. 


The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


Announcement has been made by the | 


Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation 
of Canada that hearings will be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, on November 21 for 
consideration of the cancellation of free 
entry of salt for sea or gulf fishing; in- 
crease in the duty on salt in bulk, bags, 


barrels, or other coverings; imposition | 
of same rates of duty on containers filled | 
with salt as apply on empty containers; | 
increase in duties on table salt; decrease | 


in duty on smoked salt, and revision of 
the drawback on salt containers, reports 


Acting Commercial Attache O. B. North 
into absolute possession of the facilities | md . re ; a 


Ottawa. 

United States exports of salt av- 
eraged 127,000 long tons in 1921 to 1925, 
1926, the United States exported 142,000 


100,000 tons. 


Three Classes Imported. 
Canadian salt is classified as salt in 


bulk, salt for fisheries, and salt in bags, | 
The | 


barrels, etc., in import statistics. 
United States furnishes practically all 
Canada’s imports of salt in bulk but has 
competition in Canadian imports of salt 
for fisheries and salt in bags, bar- 
rels, etc. 

In the fiscal years ended March 31, 
1921, to 1925, Canadian statistics show 


yearly imports of 20,096 long tons of | 


salt for fisheries from the United States, 


17,908 tons from the British West Indies, | 
During the | 
same five-year period the United King- | 


and 13,418 tons from Spain. 
dom sent Canada 15,835 long tons of 


10,118 tons from the United States. 
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Decisions of the Court of Customs Appeals 
Monday, November 14, 1927. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. 


The following decisions were handed 
down: 


No. 2841, F. B. Vandergrift & Co. v. 
U. S. Fishpine beads. Petition of ap- 
pellant for rehearing denied. 

Nos. 2867 and 2868. U.S. v. Amer- 
ican Shipping Co., and U. S. v. K. T. 
Tan. Lamp shades-lace articles. Peti- 
tion of appellees for rehearing denied. 

No. 2873. U.S. v. Marshall Field & 
Co. Lace curtains, embroidered or tam- 
boured. Petition of appellant for rehear- 
ing denied. 

No. 2997. Edna Brass Manufacturing 
Co. v. U. S. Opinion per curiam. The 
importer appealed here because its mo- 
tion to dismiss in the lower court on the 
ground that the Government’s appeal to 
reappraisement was not timely, was 
denied. The Government moved to dis- 
miss the appeal here on the ground that 
the action of the lower court was right, 
and the Government’s motion to dismiss 
is granted. 

No. 2893. Porges & Levy v. U. S. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. 
Port wine to which potassium nitrate 
had been added was assessed as a chem- 
ical mixture at 20 cents per pound and 
25 per cent. The importers protested 
that it was properly dutiable at $1.25 per 
gallon as wine. The United States Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest of the 
importers and their judgment is affirmed. 
Barber, J., did not participate. 

No. 2986. J. T. Steeb & Co., Inc. v. 
U. S. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
The merchandise involved herein 


additional duties were 
The importers protested on the 
ground that the entry was without in- 
tention to defraud. The United States 
Cusoms Court overruled the protest of 
the importers and their judgment is af- 
firmed. Barber, J., did not participate. 
No. 2865. T. E. Woodhull v. U. S. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 


value and 


as- 


| Niger seed was assessed at 6 cents per 
| pound as a garden or field seed. 


The 
importer protested that it was properly 
free of duty as a vegetable substance, 
or dutiable at 10 per cent as a non-enu- 
merated unmanufactured article. The 
United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest of the importer and their 
judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2933. A. F. Stoeger v. U. S. Opin- 
ion by Bland, Associate Judge. Pistols 


| were assessed at $1.25 each and 55 per 
salt in bags, barrels, etc., as against | 


cent as pistols. The imported protested 


\ that they were properly dutiable at 50 


Fh 





per cent as side arms. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of 
the importer and their judgment is af- 
firmed. Barber, J., concurs in the con- 
clusion. 


No. 2947. U.S. v. H. B. Thomas & Co. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. A 
mixture of 45 tons of linseed oil and 
2 tons of soya bean oil was assessed 
at 3.3 cents per pound as linseed oil. 
The importer protested that it was prop- 
erly dutiable at 25 per cent as a mixture 
of combination of vegetable oils. The 
United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their 
judgment is affirmed. 


No. 2921. U. S. v. Karl Stern Co. et 


al. Opinion by Barber, Associate Judge. | 


Mats composed of jute and raffia 
were assessed at 40 per cent as mats 
made wholly of cotton, flax, hemp, or 
jute, or a mixture thereof. The im- 
porters, protested that they were prop- 
erly dutiable at 20 per cent as non- 
enumerated manufactured articles. The 
United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importers and their 
judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2943. Lee S. Smith & Son Manu- 
facturing Co. v. U. S. Opinion by 
Barber, Associate Judge. Vaccine in 
ampoules was assessed at 25 per cent as 
medicinal substances imported in am- 
poules. The importer protested that it 
was properly free of duty as vaccine 
used for therapeutic purposes. The 
United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest of the importer and their 
judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2980. Ungerer & Co., Inc., v. U. 
S. Opinion by Barber, Associate Judge. 
Resinaromes, material used in the manu- 
facture of perfumery, was assessed at 
45 per cent as odoriferous or aromatic 
chemicals not mixed or compounded. The 


importer protested that the merchandise ; 


was properly dutiable at 20 per cent as 
a nonenumerated manufactured article, 
or at 20 per cent by similitude to amber- 
gris, castoreum, or civet. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the pro- 
test of the importer, and it is held here 
that the merchandise is properly duti- 
able at 40 per cent by similitude to all 
mixtures or combinations containing 
essential or distilled oils, or natural or 
synthetic odoriferous or aromatic sub- 
stances. The importer not having made 
the last claim in his protest, the judg- 
ment below is affirmed without approv- 
ing the collector’s classification. 

No. 3005. M. Grebstein v. U. S. 
ion by Barber, Associate Judge. 
issue as No. 2986, supra. 
firmed. 

No. 2940. U. S. v. G. W. Sheldon & 


. 


Co. Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. 


Opin- 
Same 
Judgment af- 
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Wood Manufacturers 


A metal condenser and pipes and fitti 
therefor were assessed at 40 per cent 
as manufactures of metal. The im- 
porter protested that the merchandise 
was properly dutiable at 30 per cent as 
machines or parts thereof. The United 
St ‘es Customs Court su~'-‘red the pro- 
test of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed. 

No. 2967. U. S. v. John Wanamaker. 
Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. Mer- 
chandise invoices as stem engines was 
assessed at 70 per cent as mechanical 
toys. The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 15 per cent as 
steam engines. The United Ctates Cus- 
toms Court sustained the protest of the 
importer and their judgement is reverséd. 


No. 2974. U. S. v. Marshall Field & 
Co. Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. 
Imitation pearl beads made up into a 
finished necklace mounted with a élasp 
and with fancy pieces of metal were as- 
sessed at 80 per cent as jewelry. The im- 
porter protested that they were propertly 
dutiable as immitation pearl beads 
mounted. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the prostest of the im- 
porter and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 2978. Gera Mills v. U. S. Opinion 
by Smith, Associate Judge. Textile mi&- 
chines imported in a knocked-down con- 
dition were assessed with an additional 
duty of 10 per cent as not being marked 
with the country of origin. The machines 
were acomnaniced with plates bearing 
the inscription “Made in Germany,” bat 
these plates were not fastened to any 
of the machines or to any part thereof 
and were found loose in the boxes ‘in 
which the machines were shipped. The 
United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest of the importer and their 
judement is affirmed. 

No. 2982. U. S. v. The Portenoy Co. 
Ovinion by Smith, Associate Judge. 
Woven or braided leather made by wéav- 
ing narrow leather strips into a fabric 
from 10 to 40 yards long and eight inches 
wide, was assessed at 30 ner cent ‘as 
manufacture of leather. The importer 
protested that the merchandise was 
properly free of duty as leather. The 
United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their 
judtement is reversed. 

No. 2942. U.S. v. Alex. Murphy & 
Co. Opinion by Graham, presiding 
judge. Imitation pearl beads strung 
upon cheap but substantial strings, in- 
tended to be fastened about the neck 
of the wearer by tying the ends of 
the string, were assessed at 80 per cent 
as jewelry. The importer protested that 
they were properly dutiable at 60 per 
cent as imitation pearl beads. The 
United States Custom Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their 
judgment is reversed. 

No. 2931. U.S. v. F. Vietor & Ache- 
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: Detail in Construction of Transmission Brake Band 
Is Found by Court to Involve No 


Patents Are Invalid 


For Fastening Device | 


| 
| 


Suit for Alleged Infringement | 


Ordered to Be Dismissed 
for Want of Equity. 


| Detachable Ear Made 
| Only for Convenience 


Forp Motor Co. v. PARKS & BoHNE, INC.; | 
No. 7741; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, | 


E1ctH CIRCUIT. 
In a suit on two patents for an im- 


| namely: 


proved method of securing transmission | 


brake bands the court found that the 
patefits were lacking in inventive nov- 
elty over similar securing means used 
on a spindle bralie for screw machines. 

Frank Parker Davis (Glen E. Smith 


“+ & Gravely on the brief), | : : 
and Carr, Carr & Gravely on the brie | of the brake of the form illustrated by 


for appellant. Ralph Kalish for ap- 


pellee. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Missouri. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals (Circuit 
Judge Kenyon and District Judges Moly- 
neaux ard Sanborn) rendered their opin- 
jon through Judge Molyneaux, the full 
text of which follows: 

Molyneaux, District Judge, delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

Parks & Bohne, inc., appellee-plaintiff, 
filed its bill in equity in the District 
Court, seeking to restrain the appellant- 
defendant from further infringement of 
United States Letters Patent, Numbers 
1198090 and 1198091, issued on Sept- 
tember 12, 1916, to Thomas Locke White 
for automobile transmission bands. Both 
patents relate to brake bands operating 
upon drums for the control of speeds, 
for reversing, and for retarding and 
stopping. The patents are not for the 
transmission mechanism but only per- 
tain to a detail in the construction of 
the band itself which allows the band 
to be removed and replaced more con- 
veniently, saving time and labor. 


District Court Upheld 
Validity of Patents 

The District Court upheld the validity 
of the patents. 

The errors relied upon are summed up 
by the appellant as assigned error in 
not decreeing invalidity for anticipation 
and lack of patentability in putting an 
old contrivance to use in a new environ- 
ment, where it performs the same of- 
fice as before; and also error in decree- 
ing infringement of appeliani’s claims. 
Appellee is engaged in manufacturing 
and selling transmission bands for use 
in Ford automobiles: of the manufacture 
of appellant. Formerly the band used 
in Ford transmissions had so-called ears, 
permanently riveted upon both ends. 
These ears are fixtures by which to lay 
hold of the ends of the band for the 
purpose of contracting it so as to apply 
brake friction to the drum afd encircled 
by the band. 

Appellee’s improvement in 
making the ear at one end of the band 
detachable, the purpose of this being to 
make the band more readily removable 
and replaceable. This is an advantage 
and desirable, because in practice, the 
constant use of the band in applying 


consists 


| tion: 


friction, wears out the drum, making it | 


necessary to frequently remove it for 
the purpose of renewal or relining. 
The casing of the Ford transmission 
mechanism is such that it snugly em- 
braces the interior parts and with the 
ears riveted on both ends of the band, 
removal and replacement thereof re- 
quired the removal of the upper half 
of the casing and this required removal 


and replacement of a considerable num- 


ber of associated parts, consuming con- 
siderable labor and time. By making 
one of the ears detachable, a band can 
be slipped out of the cap opening in the 
top of the same, thereby saving labor 
and time. 

(Illustrations of structures 
scriptions thereof omitted.) 

White did not create any new com- 
bination of elements making up an auto- 
mobile transmission mechanism, nor any 
new mounting or encasing or controll- 
ing arrangement of the same. His con- 
tribution consisted solely in replacing 
one of two riveted-on ears on an old 


and 


de- | 


brake band or transmission band, by a | 
detachable ear at one end of the band, | 
thus securing the advantage of making | 


the band more 
replaceable. 
Discovery Involved 
Mechanical Facility 

He conceived that by this expedient, 
leaving the other things as they were, 
he could secure this improvement. 


readily removable 


and | 
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Patents 


is made detachable by forming its, base 
with the key-hole slots to engage head 
lugs on the band. This is made slid- 
ably engageable with the band, the same 
as is claimed for the first patent in suit 
and is so made by “a keyhole slot and 
lug” as is claimed for the White patent. 


The purpose of making the ear de- 
tachable is the same in the Brown and 
Sharpe ear as in the White patients, 
For convenience and economy 
in saving time and labor. 

It was stated in the catalogue i!lus- 
trating the Brown and Sharpe construc- 





“The space between the pulley and 
the bed .D of the machine was so lim- | 
ited, as illustrated at E, that the band 


Defendant’s Exhibits Nos. 1 and 1A! 
could nct be passed around the pulley | 
with both of the * * * angle plates 
attached to their respective ends of the 
band. One of the angle plates was 
therefore riveted permanently to one 
end of the band but, at the other end 
the angle plate was made detachable 
therefrom by providing the band proper 
with four outwardly projecting studs or | 
rivets which were arranged to engage 
keyhole slots in the angle plate.” The 
heads of the or rivets would be | 
passed into engagement with the en- 
larged holes at the ends of these slots 
and then upon moving the angle plate 
longitudinally on the band the studs or + 
rivets would be passed into engagement 
with the reduced portions of the slots, 
thereby holding the angle plate in as- | 
sembled relation on the end of the strap. 
This construction permitted the band of 
the brake to be threaded through the 
small space around the pulley 21 with 
the detachable angle plate removed 
therefrom, after which the detached 
angle plate was engaged with the band 
in the manner hereinbefore described.” | 

Mr. Kinealy, appellee’s expert witness, 
testified as follows: { 

“X-Q. I am assuming you have it rigid 
there (referring to the detachable ear | 
or angle plate); then you wou!d have 
to dismanile the machine to get it out. 
That would take more time than to do 
this performance (referring to detach- 
ment of ear and slipping band through 
space between pulley and bed)? 

“A. Oh, yes, that is true.” 

Brown and Sharpe used expe- 
dient on a brake band in a screw machine 
drive and term the appliance a “spindle | 
brake,” whereas the patentee of the pat- 
ents in suit used the same expedient on 
an automobile drive and terms his ap- 
pliance a transmission band. 

The other claims in Patent No. 
1198091 relate to the spring catch whose 
ofiice to prevent the detachable ear 
from accidentally backing off from the 
end of the band. 

(Figure 5 from White Patent 1198091 
and description thereof omitted.) 

The Brown and Sharpe spindle brake 
does not use a safety catch for the de- 
tachable ear, that being non-essential in | 
their However, examples of at- 
tachments slidably engageable, both by 
dovetailing a keyhole slot and lug con- 
nections. and the use of a spring catch | 
With such attachments, are common in 
the arts. Such use of the spring catch 
is shown by Vaughn and Blaney in their 
patent No. 137982. This shows a de- 
tachable handle of a sad-iron, dovetailed 
to the base and a spring cate 


y 
stuas 


this 


is 


case. 


secured 
to the under side of the handle and en- 
gaging in a depression ‘» the base to 
hold the handle inj (tke Mumby 
patent No. 783883 of 1905, shows a simi- 
lar arrangement in a szd-iron.) 
British Pajent Said 

To Be Similar 

A third example cf much the same 
thing may be seen in the British pat- 
ent No. 7425 of 1901, to Wredeor “An 
Improved Fastening Device for Attach- | 
ing Together Objects or Parts of an 
Object in a Releasable Manner.” 

This is illustrated applied to a 
skate, and also as applied to a smooth- 
ing iron. In each instance the keyhole 
slot and lug connection is employed and 
the spring catch is applied just as White 
applies it in the second patent in suit. 

The spring in the Wrede patent is con- | 
structed on the same principle as the 
spring in the White patent and the ac- 


as 


| tion is the same as in the patent in suit. 


| detachable piece and at the other end 
carries a pin which fits a hole in the 


We | 


do not think this conception patentable | 


invention. 


It was perfectly obvious that | 


there was not space enough between the | 


drums and the casing to permit an ear 
to be passed between them, 
apparent to any one, from the 
casual observation; and the perception 


This was | 
most | 


of replacing one of the pivoted-on ears | 


by a detachable ear is mere mechanical 
facility and does not 
of the inventive faculty. 

Whether it was invention. to devise 
such a form or means portrayed in the 
patents and set out in the claims there- 
ef, whereby to accomplish detachability 


require exercise | 


; cerned, 


in the ear, we pass without discussion | 


and without deciding, as in our view 


the prior uses and prior patenting and | 


publication anticipate all that is claimed 
in these patents which could have any 
application to the appellant’s construc- 
tion. Ever since 1902 Brown and 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company of 
Providence, R. I., have had in use and 
public sale, screw machines in which a 


brake band is used around a drum; the | 


band having a detachable ear, as shown 
in Figure * * *. 

The ear or angle plate of this band 
heing the shorter one of the two ears 
shown in the illustration, Figure * * * 


| 


i 


This Wrede patent shows a flat spring 
fastened at one end of the base of the 


base and is attached to project into one 
of the keyhole slots. 
studs of the detachable piece have been 
put into the large portion of the keyhole 
slots and the piece is slid to engage those 
studs with the small portions of said 
slot, then the pin of the spring catch 
snaps into one of the keyhole slots. 
Appellee’s expert testified as follows: 
“X-Q. Now, with reference to the mat- 


ter of adding the spring catch, and con- | 


sidering this function of interlocking by 


> 


When the headed | 





relative sliding movement and locking by | 


a spring catch, is that function any dif- 
ferent in the structure of this iron, so 
far as those functions alone are 
from, say, a construction as 
shown in the second of the patents, 
where you slide two parts relatively to 
each other, to get them to interlock, and 
then have a catch? 

“A. No. Of course, they are different 
in details; that is all. 

“Q. That function is identical? 

“A. Yea, sin” 


con- 


This testimony was given in reference 


to the Mumby patent before referred to, 


which shows a detachable handle of a | 


sad iron dovetailed into the base and a 


spring catch secured to the under side | 


of the handle, and engaging in a depres- 
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Inventive N ovelty 


Prior Art Anticipated 
Mere Change in Use 


| Principal Previously Employed 


in Spindle Brakes for 
Screw Machines. 


same principle as appellant’s spring de- 
vice in the patent in suit. 

Other prior art constructions are cited 
by appellant to show that prior art uses 
and prior art patents anticipate all that 
is claimed by the patents in suit, but 
we do not deem it necessary to carry 
the discussion further on this point. 
There is nothing in common between the 
patents in suit and the appellant’s con- 
struction, which is not also present in 
the Brown and Sharpe construction, 
leaving aside the spring catch. 


Prior Art Not Cited 
In Securing Patents 


during the prosecutien of appellee’s pat- 
ents in suit and was probably overlooked. 


We think it was overlooked for the rea- | 5 : 
| an ear rigidly 


son that it is apparent to us that the 
prior art heretofore referred to would 
have been cited had they been known 
to the examiner, for we believe this 
prior art and prior publication, sale and 
use shown by the evidence, anticipates 
the patents in suit. 

It appe that the Brown and 
Sharpe prior use and publication affords 
a perfect example of the keyhole slot 


ars to uz 


and lug connection claimed in the pat- | 


ents in suit. The issue between the 
parties seems to resolve itself into the 
question: Whether the appellee’s struc- 
ture should be regarded merely as a 
strap brake with a detachable ear or 
should be regarded in the larger sense 
2s a new combinstion of old 
resulting in a new and useful purpose. 

It seems to be the of 
pellee that 


secomes clear, 


ides the ap- 
in view of the 
siance that no device of any form em- 
bodying the principle of the detachable 
ear had theretofore been used in con- 
nection with an automobile brake bend, 


and that the introductory phrase of each | 


of the claims, namely: “An automobile 


transmission band,” implies such a com- | g in different language. 
im- | 


ports nothing by way of structural ele- | 


bination. “This phrase, we think, 
ments into any of these claims, nor does 
it make them other than claims to a 
strap brake with a detachable ear. 


These words merely state the environ- 


ment in which the device is to be used; | 


the then Circuit 


Russell, &5 


ot 


Stearns v. 


and in 
Judge Tait, 
Fed. 218: 

“Define the useful purpose to which 
the patentee intended his device to be 
devoted.” 

In the above cited case, the court had 
under consideration a claim introduced 
by the phrase: “In pill dipping mechan- 
ism.” 
a pill dipping machine held un- 
patentable in view of the use of simi- 
lar devices in button machines, nail ma- 
chines, and printing pres 


lanruege 


in 


wes 


ses. 


it that patent, namely, “In pill dipping 
mechanism,” 
ply as elements of a claim parts not 
named therein for the purpose of limit- 


ing its scope, so that it may be accorded } 


novelty, is contrary to a well-settled rule 
of the patent law.” Citing McCarty v. 
Railroad Co., 160 U. S. 110, 116; 
Sup. Ct. 240. 
to said quoted phrase: “We think these 


words are only used to define the use- ! 
ful purpose to which the patentee in- | 
tended his device to be devoted, and can- | 


not bear the construction by which all 


| the other substances and parts used in | 
| dipping pills may be considered as mak- 


ing up the combination claimed.” 

However, that question does not 
essarily arise in the case at bar. 
appliance used in the pill dipping 
chine case above referred to was 
unpatentable in view of the use of simi- 
lar devices in button machines, nail ma- 
chines and printing presses, arts more 
remote from the pill dipping machine 
than are the arts in which Brown and 
Sharpe, the Wrede, the Vaughan and 
Blaney and the Mumby patents were 
used. 

Appellee simply used an old detachable 
ear on an old strap brake, in the first 
patent in suit, and added a spring in 
the second patent in suit. It is not a 
question of adapting the Brown & 
Sharpe “spindle brake” or the old spring 
device to the use of an automobile trans- 
mission. 


nec- 
The 


ma- 


a strap brake to an automobile trans- 
mission. The strap brake remains ex- 
actly as it was before and performs pré- 
cisely as it always has in a Ford trans- 
mission. 

The subject-matter and the only sub- 
ject-matter of the claimed inventions in 
suit must, we think, lay in making an 
ear readily demountable without affect- 
ing the ordinary function of -the band. 
The appellant’s improvement is confined 
to the structural characteristics of the 
band itself and the demountable ear. 

And in relation to anticipation we 
think it can not make any difference that 
Brown and Sharpe’s “spindle 
with all of its connections and attach- 
ments suitable to its particular environ- 


ment, can not be transferred intact to | 
| the automobile transmission; and even | 
if the introductory clause of these claims 


should be taken as so far indicating a 
new environment as to suggest a new 


use, we think it would be nothing more | 


than a double use. 


! Appellant’s construction so far as it | 
sion in the base to hold the handle in | relates to the spring, represents merely | 


place, which we think is on exactly the | an ordinary spring catch or latch doing 





elements | 


the novelty of the invention | 
circum. | 





j that 


Referring | 
to the introductory phrase to the claim | 


Judge Teft said: “To im- } 


16 | 
He further said, referring | 


held | 
| terial and a removable ear, having a 


The inventions of the patents | 
in suit have nothing to do with adapting | 


brake” | detachable 





just what a device is expected to do 
wherever employed, to hold something 
in place. Neither modification nor adap- 


tation was necessary when transferring 
such a device from one art to another. 
The spring c*tch of patent 1198091 is 
nothing more nor less than the spring 
catch of Wrede’s smoothing iron, serv- 
ing the same purpose and in exactly the 
same way, to maintain a ‘keyhole slot 
and stud connection between the two 
paris, 


Typical Claims 
Of Patents Quoted 
Adverting to the claims in the 
patents in suit for the purpose of com- 
paring the Brown and Sharpe construc- 
tion with the White construction, the 
following are typical of the claims in 
the first patent in suit: 
“8. An band 


automobile transmission 


; comprising a strip of resilient material 
and an ear slidably engageable there- | 


on.” 


“9. An automobile transmission band 


| comprising a strip of resilient material, 
and an ear slidably engageable upon and | 


removable therefrom.” 


“6. An automobile transmission 


material, an ear rigidly secured on one 


fi 4 na thi “er ce ea end thereof, and an ear slidably engage- 
t appears that none oi the toregoing | ble and re able fro the other 
elaw ast ean dtel ln the Patent Glee | upon and removable from the other 
} pr igs 3 | end 


thereof.” 


“5. An automobile transmission 
mounted on one end 
thereof, a second ear slidably engageable 
and removable from the other end there- 
of and means for limiting the removal 
of said second ear in but one direction.” 

The substance of these claims is con- 
tained in the expression: “A strip of 
resilient material and an ear slidably 
engageable therewith.” 

It is obvious that an ear of the ap- 
pellant’s construction is made slidably 
engageable with the band  .xactly as 
Brown and Sharpe’s ear was made slid- 
ably engageable with the band. 
lows that the claim expresses no 
elty over Brown and Sharpe, having re- 
gard to any possible applicabjlity of the 
appellant’s construction. If construed 
narrowly having reference to the flang- 
ing of the band and the dovetailing of 
the ear in the specifie construction shown 
in the patent as distinguished from key- 
hole slot and lug connection, then the 


| claim would have no appl'cation to ap- 


pellant’s construction, for the flanging 
ahd dovetailine features are not 
ent in the appellanit’s construction. 

Claim 9 is a mere renetiticn of Claim 
Claim 6 refers 
to the “strip of resilient material,” as 
being “curved,” and recites the “ear rig- 
idly secured on one cnd thereof.” 

It is obvious that these things add 
nothing which mateyially distinguishes 
these claims from the others. 


Curved Bands and Riveted 
Eer Were ia Prior Art 

The Brown and Sharpe curved bands 
have an ear riveted to the end opposite 
wheye the removable ear 
mounted. 


is 
To remaining Claim 5 is of sim 


ing the remoyal of the said second ear 
in but one direction. This refers to the 
lateral projection before referred to, 
limiting the movement the ear 
towards the end cf the band. 


of 


In appellant’s construction} movement 
the ends of the narrow parts of the key- 
band 


studs. This corresponds exactly 


two | 








‘ Court of the 
missing appellants’ bill, filed under the | 


Brake Bands 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 


ARE PRESENTED NMERKIN, 


BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Alien Property 


Assets of German Partners in Philippines 
Were Subject to Seizure as Alien Property 


Court Finds That Firm Was a 


Partnership and That the 


Beneficial Interest Therein Was in Its Members. 


FROELICH & KUTTNER, OF MANILA, PHIL- 
LIPPINE ISLANDS, APPELLANTS, V. 


Howarp SUTHERLAND, ALIEN PROP- | 


ERTY CUSTODIAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND FRANK WHITE, AS TREASURER OF 
THE UNITED STATES. No. 4565. Court 
or APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


and that the title to the’ capital, assets 


and property of the partnership is vested | 


in its members and not in a legal entity 
which had a personality different from 
such membership. It held that as the 


right to the assets of Froelich and Kuitt- | 
| ner was vested in the members of the 

| firm such assets were subject to Se | are personally and jointly liable with all 
' under the provisions of the Trading with | 


the Enemy Act, the members of the 


| partnership being German citizens. 
band | 
| comprising a curved strip of resilient 


G. S. Ward and E. N. Cherrington of 
Washington for appellant. 


Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. As- 


| sociate Justice Robb delivered the opin- | 


band | 
comprising a strip of resilient material, ! 


ion of the court, the full text of which 
follows: 

Appeal from a decree in the Supreme 
District of Columbia dis- 


| provisions of Section 9(a) of the Trad- 


| 000.00, seized by the Custodian as enemy | *. - 
| pine Code of Commerce. 


| Provision for 


ing with the Enemy Act, as amended 


March 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 1511, to secure | 


the release from the Alien Property 
Custodian and the Treasurer of the 
United States of approximately $617,- 


property. 


| Adopt Facts Found 


It fol- | 
nov- | 


| City 


By Lower Court 

“Acting Associate Justice Smith, a 
judge of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals, who heard the case be- 
low, has written a comprehensive and 
satisfactory opinion, dealing with both 
the facts and the law. That opinion we 
adopt, as follows: 

On the 20th day of May, 1890, at the 
of Manila, Adolph Froelich and 
Ludovico Kuttner & Danziger entered 
into an agreement in which they agreed 
to orgenize, under the firm name of 


| Froelich & Kuttner, an ordinary mer- 


pres- | 


cantile partnership for the wholesale 
and retail sale and importation of mer- 
chandise. The agreement fixed the domi- 
cile of the partnership at the city of Ma- 
nila and gave to Kuitner the manage- 
ment and administration of the partner- 
ship with power to sign the firm name 


| and to enzage in such mercantile trans- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bel se : :, | nership 
| character, snecifying “means for limit- | I 


In that case an appliance used in | 


actions and speculations as he might 
deem advisable for the best interests of 
the pafinership. 

It agreed that the partnership 
was to last for four years from June 1, 


wes 


1890, with the reservation that it might | 
mutual | 


be dissolved 
agreement. 


or extended by 
The capital of the partner- 
one-hali of which amount was contrib- 
uted by each of the partners. The part- 
agreement specified that the 
profits and losses were to be divided be- 
tween the partners, share and share 
alilze, 

In case either of the partners died 
before the termination of the partner- 
ship, the heirs or legal representatives 


| of the deceased partner might, by agree- 
of the ear in that direction is limited by 


| hole slots in the ear encountering the 
such azreement was reached. 


with the Brown and Sharpe construction | 


so that manifestly Claim 5 gains 
ing by the above quoted recital in so 
far as concerns inclusion of appeilant’s 
construction within its scope. 


noth- | 


that there is nothing in common between | 


the first patent in suit and appellant’s 
construction which is not found in 
Brown and Sharpe construction. 
Comparing Brown and Sharpe’s de- 
vice with White’s device 
patent in suit we refer to the figures 


Claim 5 is as follows: 
“An automobile transmission 
comprising a curved strip of flexible ma- 


keyhole slot and lug connection with one 
end.” 

The elements of that claim, namely, 
a curved strip of flexible material and 
a removable ear having a keyhole slot 
and lug connectién with one end there- 
of, are present in the Brown and Sharpe 
construction. 


All Elements Common 


To Three Devices 
All of these elements are common to 


| the three devices, namely, Brown and 


Sharpe, appellant’s and White’s, and it 


the | 


in the second | 
| hereinbefore set forth. The appellant’s | 


band | 


ment with the surviving partner, con- 
tinue the partnership, the partnership to 
be dissolved and liquidated in case no 
The part- 
nership was registered in Berlin, Ger- 
many, and also in the Philippine Islands. 


Assets Were Seized 


It is plain | 4nd Liquidated 


Froelich died in 1894 and the 
cerned, was converted 
dite” or “sleeping partnership,” Kutt- 
ner continuing as the active partner 
andthe estate of Adolph Froelich as the 
“sleeping partner.” In 1899 Edward 
Arnhold, then located at Manchester, 
England, purchased the interest of the 
heirs of Froelich in the partnership and 
Kuttner and Arnhold, both German citi- 


into a “Koman- 


| zens, continued the business of the con- 


| cern as partners. 


The new partnership 
was registered in Berlin on January 9, 
1900, as an open trading company with 
a branch establishment at Manilla. 


After the United States entered to war | 
against Germany, the Alien Property | 


Custodian seized the assets of the new 


| partnership in the Philippine Islands and 
| after liquidating them, paid the proceeds, 
| amounting approximately to $600,000.00 
| into the Treasury of the United States. 


| beneficial, equitable 


is clear that the second patent can not | "I 3 
| Custodian were owned by a Philippine 
corporation and were, therefore, not sub- 


score as a valid patent including within 
its scope appellant’s patent in the light 
of the Brown and Sharpe prior use, pub- 
lication and sale. 

As to the 


remaining claims of 
cludes the spring catch, as we have here- 
tofore pointed out, that precise expe- 
dient is found in the prior art in various 
forms, including tne exact form in which 


We do not believe that a mere trans- 
ferring from a screw machine band to 
an automobile brake band with slidably 
ear, involves invention. It 
remained exactly the same expedient, 
serving the same purpose and serving 
it in the same way. 

These claims all relate to the one fea- 
ture of having the ear slidably engage- 
able with a band, Claim 5 of the second 
patent simply specifying a keyhole slot 
and lug connection. 

We also think the transferring of this 
spring from one art to the other does 


'Continued on Page 11, Column 3.) 


| ject to seizure as the property of an 
| alien 


; the device appears in the patent in suit. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the proportion 


On this state of facts, the plaintiff 
contends Ist, that the partners had no 
title whatever in 
the assets of the partnership; 2nd, that 
under the laws of the’ Philippine Islands 
the assets seized by the Alien Property 


enemy. 


The defendants on their part argue 


the | that the equitable title to the assets 


| second patent in suit, each of which in- 


seized were vested in the partners and 
that, therefore, it was enemy-owned and 
subject to seizure. 

Code Provides Three Classes 


Of Business Organizations 

The Code of Commerce of the ‘Philip- 
pine Islands provides for three classes 
of business organizations, that is to say, 
general partnerships limited partnerships 
and corporations. A general partnership 
is a business organization in which all 
the partners under a 
commercial namé,. bind themselves to 
partieipate in rights and obligations in 
which may be agreed 
122, Philippine Code of 


upon. Article 
Commerce. ’ 

The articles of the general partner- 
ship must state (1) the names, surnames, 
and domiciles of the partners; (2) the 
firm name; (3) the names and surnames 
of the partners to whom the manage- 
ment of the firm and the use of its sig- 


| transactions 
| the account of the partnership. 
D. H. Stan- | 
| ley of Washington for appellee. 


| tributed 
| number of shares into which the corpo- 


part- | 
nership, in so far as Germany was con- | 





collective and | 


nature is intrusted; (4) the capital 
which each partner contributes in cash, 
credits, or property, and the value given 
to the property or the basis on which 
its appraisement is made; (5) the dura- 
tion of the partnership; (6) the amounts 
which * * * are to be given to each 


| managing partner annually for his pri- 
The court found that the plaintiff firm | 

was a partnership and not a corporation | 

| under the laws of the Philippine Islands 


vate expenses. Article 125, Philippine 
Code of Commerce. 

The general partnership must transact 
business under the name of all its mem- 
bers, but it may be transacted in the 
name of several of them or of one only, 
if the words “and company” be added 
to the partnership designation. Article 
126, Philippine Code of Commerce. All 
the members of a general partnership 


the 
in the name 


results of the 
or for 
Article 
127, Philippine Code of Commerce. 

All of the partners have the right to 
take part in the direction and manage- 


their property for 


made 


| ment of the partnership business unless 


the management of the business be con- 
fined by the articles of partnership to 
one or more of the partners. Article 
129, Philippine Code of Commerce. 
not otherwise provided by the articles 
of partnership, profits and losses sus- 
tained by the pattnership must be di- 
vided among the partners in proportion 
to the capital contributed, partners not 
contributing any capital to sha-e pro- 
ceeds and sustain losses in the ant 
apportioned to the partner contributing 
the smallest capital. Article 140, Philip- 


Limited Partnership 

Articles of limited partnership must 
contain the statements prescribed for 
articles of general partnership. Article 
145, Philippine Code of Commerce. Lim- 
ited partnerships must transact business 
in the name of all the active partners 
but it can be transacted in the names 
of some of them or in the name of one 
of them, if the words “and company” be 
added to the partnership designation. 
The names of special partnors can not 
be included in the limited partnership 
name and the words “limited co-partner- 
ship” must 


Commerce. 

Special partners are liable only for 
thet proportion of losses which the capi- 
tal contributed by them bears to the 
whole capital, unless their names are 
included in the partnership designation, 


right but subject themselves to the lia- 
bilities of active partners. Special part- 
ners take no part whatever in the man- 


agement of the partnership, whether as | 


special agents or otherwise. Articles 147 


and 148, Phil'ppine Code of Commerce. | 
General and limited partnerships are dis- | 


; ‘ a | solv , lant! i Seen Beaten 
ship was goods valued at 50,000 pesos, | selved by the death or insolvency of a 


general partner or by the insanity of a 
managing partner. Article 222, Philip- 
pine Code of Commerce. 

Articles Required 


To Form Corporation 
Corporations are iormed by means 

of articles of incorporation which must 

contain (1) the names, surnames and 


| comiciles of the incorporetors;: (2) the 


name of the corporation; (3) the desig- 
nation of the person or persons who are 
to direct the affairs of the corporation 
and the manner of filling vacancies; (4) 
the corporation canital, stating 
value at which property, not cash, con- 
has been appraised; (5) the 
rate capital is divided; (6) the time 
within which the capital not subscribed 
on incorporation is to be paid, et cetera; 
(7) the time during which the corpora- 
tion is to continue in existence; (8) the 
transactions for which the capital may 
be used; (9) the time and 
calling and holding general and extraor- 
dinary meetings of members; 
provision which permits 
to vote on any matter which may be 
brought before them at any mecting 
duly called and held: (11) a provision 


the members 


votes for the adoption of any resolution, 
and the manner of counting votes at any 
meeting. Article 151, Philippine Code 
of Commerce. 

The liability of members of a corpora- 
tion for losses is limited to the funds 
they contributed or bound themselves 
to contribute to the corporate capital. 
The corporate capital and proceeds’ are 
liable for the obligations contracted by 
the corporaion. Articles 153 and 154, 


If | 





| until 


constitute a part thereof. | 
Articles 145 and 147, Philippine Code of | 


; ment 


| tions. 

that far and must rule that in the Phil- 
| ippine 
| ness partnerships and business corpora- 
the | 


| los 
their 


| Court Finds Firm 
| fs a Parinership 


manner of | 


| tiff made no such contention. 


——————— 


Philippine Code of Commerce. The 
managers of the corporation are its 
agents and are not subject to personal 
or joint liability on account of corporate 
business so long as they do not violate 
the lawful resolutions adopted by the 
members at general meetings. Article 
156, Philippine Code of Commerce. 


Classes of Organization 
Are Distinctly Different 


It is apparent from a careful exami- 
nation of the cited provisions of the 
Philippine Code of Commerce that gen- 
eral partnerships, limited partnerships 
and corporations are distinctly different 
commercial organizations and that a cor- 
poration is not a partnership, andgthat 
partnerships whether general or limited, 
are not corporations. 

In general and limited partnerships, 

artners share profits and losses as pre- 
scribed by the articles of partnership 
and by the provisions of the Philippine 
Code of Commerce governing such com- 
mercial organizations. A partnership is 
a judidical person in the sense that it 
may sue or be sued in the partnership 
name but it has no actual personality 
separate and distinct from the persons 
who compose it. 

The capital and property of the part- 


| nership belongs to the partners, actual, 


existing human beings, and not to an 
artificial entity. Article 1675, Philip- 
pine Civil Code, Prautch v. Hernandez, 
1 Phil. Rep. 705. The affairs of a part- 
nership are controlled by the active 
partners and, except as limited by the 
articles of partnership and by the Code 
of Commerce, each active partner has an 
equal voice in determining the business 
policy of the concern. 

A corporation like a partnership is 
also a juridical person and may sue and 
be sued in its own name, but it has a 
personality wholly distinct and different 
from that of those who organized it and 
constitute its membership. Those who 
organized or compose it may all die 
and it continues to exist as a legal entity 
dissolved as_ provided by law. 
The capital of a corporation once con- 


| tributed does not belong to its member- 
| ship but to the corporation, a legal en- 
| tity gifted by law with a personality of 


its own as distinetly different from that 


| of those who organized it or directly 

or indirectly manage it as is the person- 
| ality 
| parents. 


| Liability of Shareholders 


of the child from that of its 


Not That of Partners 

The liability of corporate shareholders 
is not that of active partners but is ex- 
pressly limited to the funds they con- 
tributed or bound themselves to con- 
tribute to the corporate capital. In a 
business corporation, the shareholders 
have not an equal voice in the manage- 
of its affairs. Its directorate is 
not elected and its business policy is 


| not controlled by a majority of share- 
in which event they acquire no additional 
| or 
| of as may be specified in’ the articles 


holders but by a majority of the shares 
by such voting strength  there- 


of incorporation. A shareholder owning 
10 shares of stock of a business corpora- 
tion is not the equal of a shareholder 
owning 1,000 shares, and whether a reso- 
lution is caried or lost at a stockholders’ 


| meeting is determined, not by the num- 


ber of shareholders but by the number 
of shares voting for or against it. 

To sustain the contention of the plaip- 
tiff in this case would virtually do away 


| with the distinction which the Philippine 


Code of Commerce makes between part- 


| nerships and corporations and result in 


holding that in the Philippines general 
and special partnerships are corpora- 
The Court is not prenared to go 


2s, as in the United States, busi- 
tions differ redically as to property 
rights, division of profits, liability for 


survival, and the continuance of 
existence. 


The Court finds Ist, that the firm cf 


| Froelich and Kuttner is a_ partnership 


and not a corporation; 2nd. that the title 
to the capital, assets and property of 
said partnership is vested in its mem- 


| bers and not in a legal entity which had 
(10) a 
| bership; 3rd. that as the right to the as- 


a personality different from such mem- 


sets of Froelich and Kuttner was vested, 
in the members of the firm, such assets 


| were subject to seizure under the provi- 
declaring what constitutes a majority of | 


sions of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act.” 

Counsel for appellant, in their brief, 
insist that “The Court below erred in 
stating that the plaintiff contended that 
it was a“Philippine Corporation.” Plain- 
Plaintiff 
maintains that it is, 1. A ‘non-enemy 
person’ under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act and entitled to the return 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
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Claims 


| 


Voidable Preference of Creditor No Ban 
To Proof of Claim on Unsecured Basis 


Right of Bank to Participate in Dividends of Bankrupt 
Estate Affirmed on Appeal. 


JOHN LARSON ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. 
First STATE BANK OF VIENNA, SOUTH 
DAKOTA, A CORPORATION, ET AL.; No. 
7785; Circuit CourT OF APPEALS, 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

When a voidable preference is not 
challenged on the litigation concerning 
it is not commenced until after the ex- 


piration of the time fixed in Section 57n 
of the Bankruptcy Act of 1898 for filing 
claim of preferred creditor, plenary jur- 
isdiction is conferred and the duty is 
imposed upon the Federal court or ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, when the voidable 
preference is brought in question, to 
hear, consider and decide whether, in 
case the alleged preference is found to 
be voidable, the preferred creditor ought 
on equitable principle to be allowed to 
prove his claim as an unsecured credi- 
tor and to share as such in the proceeds 
of the estate in bankruptcy the court 
held herein, 


Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of South Dakota. 


James E. Mather and Walter Stover 
submitted brief for appellants. Arthur 
H. Hasche and Andy E. Foley submitted 
brief for appellees. 

Before Sanborn and Booth, Circuit 
Judges, and Phillips, District Judge. 

Judge Sanborn delivered the opinion 
of the court. The full text follows: 


On November 21, 1923, James G, 
Eggen was adjudicated a bankrupt on 
his voluntary petition. Within four 
months before he’ filed his petition in 
bankruptcy he owed the First State 
Bank of Vienna, South Dakota, $22,- 
488.60, evidenced by his promissory 
notes, upon which a suit was pending 
against him by the bank, and he set- 
tled the litigation concerning that debt 
on October 1, 1923, and conveyed to the 
bank in payment thereof a large amount 
of his real estate. 

Thenceforth the State Bank of Vienna 
was in charge of the Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of South Dakota and 
other officers of that State, who con- 
ducted its affairs and managed its busi- 
ness, and their acts were in legal effect 
the acts or failures to act of the bank 
and will be so called. 


Verified Claim 
Filed by Court 

On February 26, 1926, the bank filed 
its verified claim as an unsecured credi- 
tor of Mr. Eggen for the $22,488.60 
originally evidenced by his promissory 
notes. To the filing and allowance of 
this claim John Larson and Melham 
Brothers Lumber Company, two of his 
general creditors whose claims had been 
proved and allowed, objected on the 
ground that the claim of the bank to 
file its claim as an unsecured creditor 
and to share as such in’ the proceeds 
of the property of the bankrupt was 
barred by limitation by reason of Sec- 
tion 57n of the Bankruptcy Act of 
1898, because Eggen was adjudicated a 
bankrupt on November 21, 1923, and that 
section limited the time for such filing 
to one year after adjudication. 


The referee overruled the objections 
of the two objecting creditors on May 
19, 1926, and allowed and ordered the 
bank’s claim to be paid as that of the 
claim of the bank as an unsecured credi- 
tor. The objecting creditors prayed the 
court below for a review of this order 
and decree. The district cowrt granted 
the review but affirmed the allowance 
of the claim and its payment as an un- 
secured claim and the objecting credi- 
tors appealed to this court. 

The question they present is, Was the 
bank estopped from obtaining the al- 
lowance and payment of its claim as an 
unsecured creditor by the fact that it did 
not file its formal proof of that claim 
until February 26, 1926, two years and 
two months after the adjudication in 
bankruptcy ? 

But the actual, the decisive, question 
in this case is, Were not the objecting 
creditors and their representatives, the 
trustee in bankruptcy, estopped by their 
inaction and action in the time between 
the adjudication in November, 1923, and 
their filing on or about February 26, 
1926, of their objections to the proof 
and allowance of the claim of the bank 
as a general creditor? 


Eggen within four months before he 
filed his petition in bankruptcy settled 
his pending litigation in the state courts 
of South Dakota over his indebtedness 
of $22,488.60 by conveying and deliver- 
ing possession of a large amount of. his 
valuable real property to the bank in 
payment of or as security for the pay- 
ment of that debt. The record contains 
no proof or evidence that the trustee in 
bankruptcy, who represented all the 
creditors, including the two objecting 
creditors here, gave any notice to the 
bank or made any claim to the bank or 
others that any of them claimed that 
the settlement of the litigation between 
the bank and Eggen constituted a void- 
able preference until many months after 
the year subsequent to the adjudication 
prescribed by Section 57n as a limitation 
of the time for the bank to file its claim 
as an unsecured creditor. 


About September, 1925, for the first 
time the trustee in bankruptcy demanded 
of the bank $1,100, which at some time 
in 1925 it had collected in payment of 
the rent for the year 1924 on some of 
the real estate which it had received 
from Eggen in settlement of their liti- 
gation. The bank refused to pay over 
this sum. The trustee applied to the 
referee in bankruptcy for an order that 
the bank pay this money over to the’ 
trustee on the ground that the scttle- 
ment of the litigation constituted a void- 
able preference. 

The bank opposed 


this application, 


there was evidently a full hearing and | 


| 


careful consideration of the issue pre- 
sented and then an adjudication by the 
referee of the issues presented, for his 
order and decree made and recorded on 
October 23, 1925, was that Eggen owed 
the bank $22,488.60 for which ‘proofs of 
claim had not been filed, that the $1,100 
in controversy was derived by the bank 
from the rent of the property which 
Eggen conveyed to the bank in settle- 
ment of that debt, that the bank should 


pay over to the trustee this $1,100 and | 


that the said claims of the First State 
Bank of Vienna in the sum of $22,- 
488.60 “be filed and allowed as general 
claims against the said estate and be 
allowed to participate in any dividends 
that may be declared.” 

This,order and decree proved to be 
the final order and decree adjudicating 
the rights of the trustee and the credi- 
tors and the bank in this litigation. 
None of the parties to the litigation 
sought by petition for review or. appeal 
or other proceeding to reverse or modi- 
so i. 

A court of bankruptcy is a court of 
equity and its judicial officers, its judge 
and its referee in bankruptcy in decid- 
ing and adjudging the rights and duties 
of parties entitled to their decision are 
governed by the principles and rules of 
equity jurisprudence. This order and 
decree remained unchanged by any di- 
rect proceeding and estopped these ob- 
jecting creditors from reversing or modi- 
fying it by their subsequent objections 
to the formal proof of the amount ow- 
ing the bank by the bankrupt. 

The trustee was the legal representa- 
tive of these objecting creditors and also 
of the other unsecured creditors in this 
proceeding instituted by him in their be- 
half against the bank to prove this void- 


able preference and all the parties to | 


that order and decree were bound by its 
terms. These objecting creditors, whom 
he represented in his prosecution of the 
claim of the creditors that the settle- 
ment of October 1, 1923, was a voidable 
preference, were estopped equally with 
the trustee, their representative, from 
subsequently questioning the terms of 
that decree. Pursuant to that order and 
decree the trustee obtained and still re- 
tains the $1,100, which that decree re- 
quired the bank to pay over to the trus- 
tee, and he and these objecting creditors 
are equally estopped by accepting the 
benefits of that decree from avoiding the 
burdens it cast upon them. 


Authority of Trustee 
Under Plenary Jurisdiction 


Even if the bank had been barred by 
the limitation of the time for filing its 
claim as an unsecured creditor by Sec- 
tion 57n to one year, the referee had 
plenary jurisdiction and it was his duty 
as a chancellor to make his order and 
decree of October 23, 1925. 
did not commence the proceeding which 
resulted in that order. It was instituted 
by the trustee as the representative of 
the general creditors. 

Established principles and rules of 
practice in equity are that he who seeks 
equity may be required to do equity and 
that a chancellor or a court of equity 
may condition the grant of equitable re- 
lief to the complainant or the moving 
party with the enforcement of a de- 
fendant’s opposing equities, although 
those equities are barred by limitation 
to such an extent that they may not 
be enforced by an original suit or pro- 
ceeding by the latter. Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co. v. Denver, L.'& G. Co., 126 
Fed. 46, 51; Burnes v. Burnes, 137 Fed. 
781, 791; Lynch v. Burt, 132 Fed. 417, 
432; Union Central Life Ins. Co. v. 
Drake, 214 Fed. 536, 548. 

When the endeavor of a creditor to 
collect or obtain securities for the pay- 


tion for his debtor’s adjudication in 


bankruptcy is filed within four months | 


after the payment is made or the se- 
curity given, that preference is 
void until validated, and until it is as- 
sailed or voided innocent parties may 
lawfully act on the presumption that it 
is valid. 

And when a voidable preference is 
not challenged or the litigation concern- 
ing it is not commenced until after the 
expiration of the time fixed in Section 
57n of the Bankruptcy Act of 1898 for 
the filing of the claim of the preferred 
creditor, plenary jurisdiction is con- 
ferred and the duty is imposed upon the 
Federal court or the referee in bank- 
ruptcy when the voidable preference is 
brought in question to hear, consider and 
decide whether, in case the alleged pref- 
erence is found to be voidable, the pre- 
ferred creditor ought on equitable prin- 
ciples to be allowed to prove his claim 
as an unsecured creditor and to share 
as such in the proceeds of the estate in 
bankruptcy. In re Roeber, 127 Fed. 
122; In re Salvator Brewing Co., 188 
Fed. 522, 524; affirmed, 193 Fed. 989; 
Keppel v. Tiffin Savings Bank, 197 U. 
S. 356; Page v. Rogers, 211 U. S. 575; 
Buckingham v. Estes, 128 Fed. 584. 

The order and decree of October 23, 
1925, conclusively estopped these ob- 
jecting creditors from avoiding, revers- 
ing or modifying it by subsequent ob- 
jections, filed more than three months 
after its rendition, to the bank’s filing 
and proving its unsecured claim as a 
general creditor, because that order and 
decree adjudged the validity of the bank’s 
unsecured claim, the amount of that 
claim and the bank’s right to share in 
the, proceeds of the bankrupt’s estate 
without further proof, because the trus- 
tee was estopped by that decree and by 
his acceptance of the $1,100 under it 
from avoiding or modifying it and these 
objecting creditors represented as they 
were by him were equally estopped. 

And because the trustee was the rep- 
resentative of all the .creditors in this 


The bank | 


not | 
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Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


BANKRvPTcy: Voidable Preferences.—When the endeavor of a creditor to 

collect or obtain securities for the payment of his debt from his debtor re- 
sults in a voidable preference because a petition for his debtor’s adjudication in 
bankruptcy is filed within four months after the payment is made or the secur- 
ity given, that preference is not void; it is voidable only, it is valid until 
avoided, not void until validated, and until it is assailed or voided innocent 
parties may lawfully act on the presumption that it is valid—Larson et al. v. 
First State Bank, etc., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly 


Index Page 2637, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


BANKRUPTCY: Voidable Preferences: Rights of Preferred Creditor.—When 

a voidable preference is not challenged or the litigation concerning it is not 
commenced until after the expiration of the time fixed in section 57n of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1898 for the filing of claim of preferred creditor, plenary 
jurisdiction is conferred and the duty is imposed upon the Federal Court or 
referee in bankruptcy when the voidable preference is brought in question to 
hear, consider and decide whether, in case the alleged preference is found to be 
voidable, the preferred creditor ought on equitable principle to be allowed to 
prove his claim as an unsecured creditor and to share as such in the proceeds 
of the estate in bankruptcy.—Larson et al., v. First State Bank, etc., et al. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2637, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


PARTNERSHIPS: Corporations: Philippine Code of Commerce.—In the Phil- 

ippines, as in the United States, business partnerships and business cor- 
porations differ radically as to property rights, division of profits, liability for 
losses, survival and the continuance of their existence.—Froelich & Kuttner v. 
Sutherland et al (Court of Appeals, District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 


2636, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PUBLIC LANDS: Forfeiture: Act- of March 8, 1891—Where United States 

filed bill to declare a forfeiture of lands granted for irrigation purposes 
under sections 17 to 21, inclusive, Act of March 3, 1891, held, Government may 
enforce such forfeiture without further action of Congress.—U. S. v. Beaver 
Irrigation, etc., Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit)—Yearly Index 


Page 2637, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


AR: Trading with the Enemy Act: Alien Property Custodian: Partnerships: 
Philippines—In 1890, at Manila, A and B entered into an agreement to 
organize a mercantile partnership for sale and importation of merchandise. 


The agreement fixed the domicile of the partnership at Manila. 
losses were to be divided equally between partners. 
in Germany and in Philippine Islands. 


Profits and 
Partnership was registered 
A died and was survived by the active 


partner B. The heirs of A sold their interest to C. B and C, both German 


citizens, continued the business as partners. 


The new partnership was regis- 


tered in Berlin in 1900 as an open trading company with branch in Manila. 
After the United States entered the war against Germany, the Alien Property 


Custodian seized the assets of the partnership in the Philippines. 


Held: The 


firm was a partnership; title to capital, assets and property of partnership was 
in members; assets of B and C were subject to seizure under Trading with the 
Enemy Act.—Froelich & Kuttner v. Sutherland et al. (Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 2636, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Double Use: Spindle Brake Applied to Automobile: Minor 

Changes.—There is nothing patentably inventive in transferring connec- 
tion means of a spindle brak® for screw machines to the transmission brake 
bands of an automobile, even though the spindle brake with all its connections 
and attachments cannot be transferred intact, but requires minor changes for 
the new or double use. White patents 1198090 and 1198091 held void for lack 
of invention.—Ford Motor Co. v. Parks & Bohne, Inc. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2636, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Claim: Introductory Expression.—The introductory expression in 

claims, “An automobile transmission band” does not import structural ele- 
ments into the claim, but states merely the environment in which the device is 
to be used, and claims with this introductory expression may be anticipated by 
structure functioning in the same way, but found in the prior art of screw ma- 
chines and sad irons. White patents 1198090 and 1198091 held void for lack of 
invention.—Ford Motor Co. v. Parks & Bohne, Inc. (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
8th Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 2636, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Brake Band Patent 
Found to Be Invalid 


Invention Lacking in Transfer 
of Device from Screw Ma- 
chine to Automobile. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
not involve any change in function and 
is simply a double use. 

Appellee argues that there was a dif- 
ference between the Brown and Sharpe 
structure and the appellant’s in that 
the brake in the former was not de- 
mountable. We think, however, that the 
record clearly shows to the contrary and 


| that this brake was demountable and 
ment of his debt from his debtor results | 


in a voidable preference because a peti- | 


was intended and adapted to be remov- 
ably mounted upon’ the machine. This 
was admitted by appellant’s expert and 
the record otherwise plainly demon- 
strates it. 

Mr. Kinealy testified as follows: 

“Q. You understand, do you not, Mr. 
Kinealy, that when the brake band of 
the Brown-Sharpe screw machine is 
taken off, the tightening screw that con- 
nects the two angle plates or ears is to 
be withdrawn, do you not, and then the 
ear removed, as I am doing now (indi- 
cating) and then the detachment made 
from the frame, so that the whole thing 
can be slipped out? 

“A. That is one way of doing it. I 
rather imagine it could be put in place 
without disconnecting the ears from one 
another. Of course, that depends upon 
the machine. * * * 

“Q. So you understand that the pur- 
pose of making the ear or angle plate 
detachable was to enable this brake band 
to be inserted and removed, notwith- 
standing a restricted space between the 
pulley and the bed of the machine, or 
frame of the machine? A. Yes.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

November 16. 
litigation and he had prosecuted that 
litigation to the final decree, these two 
objecting creditors had no such stand- 
ing in equity or in bankruptcy as ren- 
dered it possible for them successfully 
to object to the claim of the bank as an 
unsecured creditor and thereby destroy 
the effect of the final decree lawfully 
secured in this litigation. In re Lewi- 
sohn, 121 Fed. 538; In re Mexico Hard- 
ware Co., 197 Fed. 650. 

Let the order and decree of the court 
below dated- January 14, 1927, dismiss- 
ing the petition for review of John Lar- 
son and Melham Brothers Lumber Co. 
and allowing the First State Bank of 
Vienna to participate in any dividends 
declared in the administration of the 
estate of the bankrupt as an unsecured 
creditor, be affirmed. 

October 5, 1927. 
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| of its property; 2. 





Assets of Alien Partners 
Were Subject to Seizure 


[Continued from Page 10.) 

A ‘person’ under the 
Philippine statutes and decisions, a 
legal entity separate and apart from its 
members. * * * It is, therefore, not 
necessary for the aggrieved party to 
prove that it is an individual of a cor- 
poration; it may prove that it has been 
created an ‘association’ under the law 
of its creation, and if such ‘association’ 
under the law possesses a personality of 
its own, it comes within the class enti- 
tled, by the provisons of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, to the return of its 
property.” 

In our view, the provision. in the 
Philippine Code, authorizing a copart- 
nership to act under a collective and 
commercial name, is procedural in char- 
acter and relates to form rather than 
substance. 
Court below, such a partnership “has no 
actual personality separate and distinct 
from the persons who compose it.” In 
Behn, Meyer & Co., 226 U. S. 457, re- 
lied upon by appellant, the Court was 
dealing with a corporation having a dis- 
tinct entity for all purposes. In other 
words, the Court there was dealing in 
substance and not form. We therefore 
are constrained to rule that the beneficial 
interest in the property seized was in 
the alien enemy partners. 

The decree is affirmed, with costs. 

Novemger 7, 1927. 


Removal of Double Tax 
On Same Income Asked 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
full force and effect, were exactly to 
the contrary. That is to say, that at 
that time the regulations were in the 
exact words of the amendment which we 
herein propose. 

If any interpretatior. of the Income 
Tax Act of 1926 was adopted by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, that interpreta- 
tion which was then in actual existence 
and promulgated by the Commissioner 
at the time this law was enacted should, 
in our opinion, have controlled. 

The importance of this matter is so 
great that we urge this Honorable Com- 
mittee to give it its most earnest and 
speedy consideration. The decision in 
the Blum case being final, and not any 
longer subject to review by the Fed- 
eral Courts, taxpayers similarly situated 
with the undersigned, Norwood Sash and 
Door Company, will again be compelled 
to pay a tax upon the profit of the sales 
reported by them duri. g a previous year 
upon a straight accrual basis, and upon 
which the tax has once been paid. 

It is probable that finally i the Fed- 
eral Courts of Review it will be recog- 
nized that a double taxation is obnoxious 
to the spirit of our laws in a case sim- 
ilar to that above cited, and that relief 





As observed by the learned | 
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Court Found to Have 
Power of Forfeiting 


Federal Land Grant 


Law Declared to Provide for | 
Return of Irrigation Tract 
When Project Is not 
Completed. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, APPELLANT, 
Vv. BEAVER IRRIGATION LAND AND 
PowER Co., A CORPORATION; No. 7535; 
CirculT Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT, ; 

The United States filed a bill to de- 
clare a forfeiture of lands granted for 
irrigation purposes under the Act of 
March 3, 1891. The court held that the 
Government may enforce such forfeiture 
without further action of Congress. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Utah. 

Charles M. Morris, United States at- 
torney, Edward M. Morissey and Jesse 
K. Smith, assistant United States at- 
torneys, submitted brief for appellant. 
No appearance for appellee, 

Before Stone and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Pollock, District 
Judge. Judge Stone delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. The full text follows: 

This is an appeal from a dismissal 
of a bill filed by the United States to 
declare a forfeiture of lands granted for 
irrigation purposes under Sections 17 
to 21, inclusive, of the Act of March 3, 
1891 (26 Statutes, 1095, 1101). 

Defendent Not at Trial. 

There was no service, answer nor ap- 
pearance of defendant in the trial court 
nor here and the matter is submitted on 
the brief of the Government. The trial 
court filed a statement that its judgment 
was based upon reasons appearing in an 
opinion prepared by it in a similar case, 
United States v. Parsons. The opinion 
in the Parsons case is to the effect that 
the above statute gave no equitable ju- 
risdiction to declare forfeiture upon the 
failure to construct the irrigation works 
but that such failure was a condition 
which would justify forfeiture by Act 
of Congress. 

The above Act provides (Section 18) 
that a right-of-way may be granted 
through the public lands to any canal 
or ditch company formed for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. Appellee proceeded, 
in accordance with the Act, and secured 
a grant for its reservoir and ditch lines 
on certain portions of the public domain 
within the State of Utah. This grant 
was perfected July 15, 1907. 

Provision of Act. 

Section 20 of the Act provides “That 
if any section of said canal, or ditch, 
shall not be completed within five years 
after the location of said section, the 
rights herein granted shall be forfeited 
as to any uncompleted section of said 
canal, ditch, or reservoir, to the extent 
that the same is not completed at the 
date of the forfeiture.” 

The bill alleges that appellee has 
“failed and neglected to construct said 
canal as hereinbefore mentioned and de- 
scribed, or any part thereof, within five 
years after the location thereof, or 
otherwise, or at all.” The prayer of 
the bill is for a forfeiture and that the 
land may be adjudged in appellant with 
an injunction against appellee from set- 
ting up any claim thereto on account 
of said grant and for general relief. 

As stated above, the view of the trial 
court seems to have been that it had no 
jurisdiction to enter a forfeiture but 
that such action must be taken by an 
Act of Congress declaring forfeiture or 
directing the attorney general to pro- 
ceed to forfeiture. In this view, we think 
the trial court was mistaken. 

The above Act is of a general and 
permanent character (United States v. 
Whitney, 176 Fed. 593, 598) and it would 
be a strange interpretation that where 
the Act itself declares that certain con- 
ditions shall work a forfeiture that the 
Government would be powerless to en- 
force such forfeiture without further 
action of Congress (Union Land and 
Live Stock Company v. United States, 
257 Fed. 635, C. C. A. 9). 

Similar Case Cited. 

We think this question has been re- | 
cently ruled in this court in United 
States v. Bighorn Land and Cattle Com- 
pany, 17 Fed. (2nd) 357, where exactly 
the same character of action to declare 
a forfeiture of a grant under the above 
Act was sustained. Also, see United 
States v. Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company, 16 Fed. (2nd) 374, 
this court. 

\.2 tank the decree should be reversed 
with instructions to set aside the dis- 
missal of the bill and to enter a decree 
in accordance with the prayer of the 
bill, and it is so ordered. 

October 17, 1927. 


Nationality of Fiduciary 
Controls Tax on Estate 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
and M, N. Fisher for the Commissioner. 
Findings and Decision. - 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is a trust 
estate under the control of a resident 
fiduciary and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State of Wyoming. 

The deficiency for 1919 results from 
the treatment of the petitioner by the 
respondent an a nonresident alien indi- 
vidual of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Opinion by Siefkin: The pertinent 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1918 


may finally be granted the taxpayer 
somewhere in our Courts. 

We, however, respectfully petition the 
Committee to recommend the amend- 
nent above suggested «o that the Income 
Tax Law will cure the existing unfair 
and inequitable situation by which a 
taxpayer can be forced to pay twice upon 
the same income from the same scale. 
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Allen, Roland. Missionary methods: St. 
Paul’s or ours? A study of the church 
in the four provinces. New ed. 236 p. 
London, World dominion press, 1927. 

27-21633 

Allport, Alfred. Doubling our coal power; 
the only lasting solution of the mining 
problem. 64 p. London, 1927, 27-21217 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. Blev Amerika nar- 
ret indikrigen? Av... Autorisert over- 
saettelse ved G. Smedal. 164 p. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Trykt ved Augsburg pub- 
lishing house, 1927. 27-21636 

Barry, William Francis... Roma sacra, es- 
says on Christian Rome, Dy « . 250 Pp. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1927. 27-21261 

Benet, William Rose. Man possessed; being 
the selected poems of . . . 311 p._N. Y., 
Doran, 1927. : 27-21256 

Beasley, Pierce. Michael Collins and the 
making of + aan cored 

i, 2 v. London, Harrap, 1926. 
Beaslai. 2 V ° 2721687 

America and Germany, 

with a preface by 

2d ed. rev. 167 p. 

27-21227 


Brooks, Sidney. 
1918-1925, by .. « 
George Barr Baker. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. | : 

Cameron, Iain, comp. Corrie voices; folk 
songs of the Gael. 99 p. London, Folk 
press, 1926. 27-21240 

Clarkson, Ralph Preston. The hysterical 
background of radio, 257 p. N. Y., ° 
H. Sears & co., 1927. 27-21214 

Cookinham, Henry Jared. The land of ‘the 
Nazarene as I saw it, by... with original 
illustrations. 106 p. Clinton, N. “~ 
1927. 27-21634 

Crane, William H. Footprints and_echoes, 
by . . . with an aero oes ka aca 
y 282 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 

E. Stone. 232 p . 7 21968 

Cutten, George Barton. Speaking _with 
tongues, historically and psychologically 
considered. 193 p. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1927. _ 27-21628 

Davis, Calvin Olin. Our evolving high 
school curriculum. late 4 rr 

$ Y. ¥., World book co., 1927. 
Hudson, N. Y., > Te eee 
Dier, Mrs. Caroline a a y+ of the 

Jest. » N. Y., H. Vina 927. 
West. 129 x ’ 721254 

De Vinne, Theodore Low. Manual of print- 
ing office practice, by ... Reprinted 
from the original edition of 1883, with 
an introductory note, by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie. 52 p., illus. N. Y., Press of Ars 
typographica, 1926. 26-21208 

Ferch, Johann. Birth control, by ... 
edited, with an introduction, by A. Maude 
Royden. 123 p. London, Williams & 
Norgate, Itd., 1926. i 27-21219 

Fraser, Cecil Eaton. Problems in finance, 
by ... with an introduction to the use of 
cases, by Arthur Stone Dewing. 825 p., 
illus. Chicago, Shaw, 1927. 27-21225 

Grover, Eulalie Osgood. Old Testament 
stories, retold by . . with illustrations 
by Beatrice W. Stevens. 309 p. illus. 
Boston, Little, 1927. 27-21247 

Hamlyn, Harvey, comp. The joys of fellow- 
ship. 95 p. N. Y., G. Sully, 1927. 

27-21642 

Haughwout, Lefferd Merle Alexander. The 
missionary and his work; an evaluation. 
292 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-21631 

Henderson, Keith. Prehistoric man, written 
and illustrated by Keith Henderson. (The 
simple guide series.) 276 p. N. Y., Dut- 
ton, 1927. 27-21238 

Hershey, Amos Shartle. The essentials of 
international public law and organization, 
by ... Rev. ed. 784 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1927. 27-21228 

Hewett, William Wallace. Rudiments of 
commerce, by... 247 p. N 

1927. 


y. Y., Crowell, 
27-21230 
Hill, Myron Francis. Kinematics of gero- 
tors. 2d ed., illustrated with 28 plates. 
44 p., illus. Phila., Peter Reilly co., 
1927. 27-21215 
Hill, William Earl. The true story of 
Parker the outlaw, and other poems. 132 
p. Boston, Four seas company, 1927. 
27-21641 
Howes, Edith. The enchanted road, by... 
illustrated by Janet Smalley. 246 p. N. 
Y., W. Morrow & Co., 1927. , 27-21229 
Huntington, Ellsworth. The builders of 
America, by ... and Leon F, Whitney. 
868 p., illus. N. Y., W. Morrow & Co., 
1927, 27-21223 
Judge, James P. Square crooks; a comedy- 
mystery play, by . a reproduction of 
the original professional performance by 
Nathaniel E. Reed. (Longmans’ play se- 
ries.) 126 p. New York, Longmans, 
Green & co., 1927. 27-21259 
Kilpatrick, Wylie. 
view of local budget making; an examina- 
tion of state supervision of local taxes 
and bonds in Indiana and Iowa. (Muni- 
cipal administration service, New York. 
Publication no. 3.) 40 p. N. Y., Munici- 
pal administration service, 1927. 
27-21233 
Kropotkin, Petr Aleksieevich, kniaz. Kro- 
potkin’s revolutionary pamphlets; a col- 
lection of writings by ... edited with in- 
troduction, biographical sketch and notes 
by Roger N. Baldwin. 307 p. N. Y., 
Vanguard press, 1927. 27-21222 
Lasker, Emanuel. Lasker’s manual of chess, 
by . . With 306 diagrams. 384 p. illus. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-212387 
Laski, Harold Joseph. Communism. (Home 
university library of modern knowledge. 
no. 123). 256 p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
27-21224 
Leary, Daniel Bell. That mind of yours; a 
psychological analysis. 226 p. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1927. 27-21626 
Lincoln, Edward Andrews. ... Beginnings 
in educational measurement, by . 
23 illustrations. 2d ed—rev. (Lippin- 
cott’s educational guides, ed. by W. F. 
Russell.) 159 p., illus. Phila., Wippin- 
cott, 1927. 27-21211 
Lingel, Robert J. C. A _ bibliographical 
checklist of the writings of Richard Le 
Gallienne, compiled by ... with an in- 
troduction by Temple Scott. 95 p. 
Metuchen, N. J., 1926. 27-21205 


are Sections 210, 216, 219(a), Sec. 200. 
We have no doubt that the Revenue 
Act of 1918, applicable here, indicates 
a clear intent by Congress to treat an 
estate as a separate taxable entity. 
Deficiency Fails. 
When we further consider those cases 


in the Federal courts in which diversity | 


of citizenship has been held uniformly 
to depend upon the status of the trus- 
tee, executor, administrator, guardian, 
etc., rather than the status of ‘their 
principals, whether decedents, heirs, or 
other beneficiaries (as City of New Or- 
leans v. Whitney, Admin., 188 U. S. 
595; Mexican Central Rwy. Co. v. Eck- 
man, Guardian, 187 U. S. 429, 4384; 
The Susquehanna and Wyoming Valley 
Railroad and Coal Co. v. Blatchford 
and Newman, Trustees, 78 U. S. 172.) 
we have no hesitation in holding that 

1e petitioner, in this case, is not a non- 
resident alien of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and that the deficiency assorted on 
that basis must fall. 

See also Merchants Loan and Trust 


Company v. Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509, | 
under the Acts of , 
the case of | 
trusts or estates the trustee, adminis- | 


516, 
1916 


which holds, 


and 1917, that in 


trator or executor is the taxable person. 


Judgment will be entered for the pe- | 


titioner. 
Considered by Trammel, Morris and 

Murdock. 
November 8, 1: 


9”? 
ale 


State administrative re- | 





Rice, Mrs. Louise (Guest). Character read- 
ing from handwriting by Louise Rice, 
with numerous line drawings. 373 Ds 
illus. N. Y., Stokes, 1927. 27-216 269 

Riddell, Newton N. Christ’s teaching on 
creation vs. evolution, prepared «by 
Christ’s servant... , 18 Pia Des 

oines, Ia., Vital Christianity, ate 
Moines, Ia., Vital ys 27.31627 

Robbins, Howard Chandler. Sursum corda, 
. . . 47 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse 
publishing co., 1927. 27-21640 

Sabaneev, Leonid Leonidovich. . . Mod- 
ern Russian composers, translated from 
the Russian. 253 p. N. Y., International 
publishers, 1927. 27-21239 

Sandford, William Phillips. Successful 
speaking; a text for secondary schools, 
by . . . and Willard Hayes Yeager. 
(Nelson’s English Series.) 223 p. N. a 
Nelson, 1927. 27-21257: 

Shaliapin, Fedor Ivanovich. Pages from 
my life; an autobiography, by . . . (au- 
thorized translation by H. M. Buck) re- 
ene -_ by ee 
Wright. 345 p. N. Y.. arper . 1 

7 - ; Perr “91-26078 

Slattery, Margaret. Two words. 56 PD. Bos- 
ton, Pilgrim press, 1927. 27-21624 

Sly, John Fairfield. ... The genesis of the 
Universal postal union; a study in the 
beginnings of international organization, 
by . . (International conciliation .'."+ 
October, 1927, no. 233.) 57 p. Worcesters 
Mass., Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace, Division of intercourse and 
education, 1927, 27-21232 

Swift, Edgar James. The psychology of 
youth; a new edition of “Youth and the 
race.” 2ded. 342 p. N. Y., Scribner, 
1927. 27-21222 

Swinnerton, Frank Arthur. Tokefield  pa- 
pers, by Frank Swinnerton. 265 p. N. ¥4 
Doran, 1927. 27-21258 

Turner, Walter James. Beethoven; the 
search for reality. 343 p. illus. London, 
Benn, 1927. 27-2124), 

Venderblue, Homer Bews. Economic prin- 
ciples; a case book by . . with the 
assistance of Charles I. Gragg. . - 670 
p., illus. Chicago, Shaw, 1927. 27-21226 

Wood, Clement. The outline of man’s 
knowledge; the story of history, Ssci- 
ence, literature, art, religion, philosophy, 
by Clement Wood; decorations by Louis 
Bromberg; maps by Ilonka Karasz. 654 
p. N. Y., Lewis Copeland co., 1927. 

27-21643 

Wray, W. J. ed. A day continuation schoot 
at work; papers by twelve contributars 
1926 issue containing additional chapter 
on recent developments of the schemp) 
edited by .. . and R. W. Ferguson «+4 
211 p. N.Y., Longmans, 1926. 27-2121§ 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing= 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. ; 

Stone Setting. The Setting of Cut-stone 
Trim in Brick Buildings. Specimen in- 
struction material for use with advanced 
bricklayer apprentices and journeymen 
workers. Bulletin No. 106, Trade and In- 
dustrial Series No. 30. Issued by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 
Price, 30 cents. _ _ [E27-214) 

Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery 
and Underwear Industries, 1907 to 1926, 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. No. 452. Price, 
cents. [L23-208] 

Magnetic Declintion in California and Ne- 
vada in 1927. Series No. 396. By W._N. 
McFarland, Associate Mathematician, Di- 
vision of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Seismology, Issued by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. [27-27671] 

Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, During the Period from 
July 1 to September 30, 1925._ (Nos. 
64429 to 65047) Inventory No. 84, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

The Magpie in Relation to Agriculture. By 
E. R. Kalmbach, Biologist, Division of 
Food Habits Research, Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey, Technical Bulletin No. 24, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

(Agr. 27-769] 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service. Free at the Employment Service. 

{L24-62} 

Standard Specifications for the Boiler and 
Fire-Box Steel for Locomotives. Serial 
Designation: A 80-24. Industrial Stand- 
ards No, 207. Text as adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Paving Bricks. 


Elimination of Waste, Sim- 
plified Practice. 


Fifth Revision, April 1, 
1926 and Sixth Revision, March 31, 1927. 
Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Price, 
5 cents. 


| Publications of the Bureau of Mines, July, 


1927. Free at the Bureau. [12-35113) 
Radio Service Bulletin. Issued monthly: by 
the Radio Division, Department of Com-~ 
merce. No. 127. Price, 5 cents. “ 
[15-26255] 

The Official Record of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Vol. VI, No 
45. Issued weekly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year, (Agr. 22-146] 
School Life. Published monthly except 
July and August by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. Vol. 
XIII, No. 3. Price, 5 cents. [E18-902] 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Ocean Aviators 
Favor Expanded 
Weather Service 


Atlantic and Pacific Fliers 
on Conditions Encoun- 
tered on Sea 
Trips. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

York City; Major William P. Blair, U. 
S, A. member of the Guggenheim Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical Meteorolgy; Cap- 
tain Robert Bureau, chief of the Trans- 
mission Section of the National Meteoro- 
logical Office, of France; Charles L. 
Mitchell, forecaster“of the United States 
Weather Bureau, Washington; R. Han- 
son Weightman, forecaster of the U nited 
States Weather Bureau, Washington. 

The Byrd flight, which ended in a 
forced landing in a fog on the coast of 
France, might have been successfully 
completed if there had been radio beacon 
services on the other side, Mr. Balchen 
told the conference after detailing the 
atmospheric conditions encounter ed in 
various stages of the journey of the 
“America.” 

No Reports From Paris. 

Lost over Paris in the fog, the fliers 
were ugable to get radio reports from 
Paris and could not get their bearings 
because their earth inductor compass was 
out of commission, he said. If they had 
known beforehand the weather condi- 
tions around Paris, Mr. Balchen said, he 
believes the ship might have gone 
through the fog and continued to Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Schlee and Mr. Brock asserted that 
the only places they obtained any 
weather reports after leaving the At- 
lantic Coast were at Croyden Field, Eng- 
land, for the flight to Munich, and at 
Shanghai, where they took off in the 
fact of warnings of a typhoon and rode 
through a storm which made it possible 
to fly only 500 miles in 12 hours. 

Both of the Detroit fliers thanked Dr. 
Kimball for the advice he gave them at 
New York before they left for Harbor 
Grace, and Mr. Brock said that had the 
fliers had the same forecasts all the way 
on their journey they would have been 
“far better off.’ 

Forecasts Were Accurate. 

Miss Elder, when called upon by Sec- 
retary MacCracken, spoke only shortly. 
She said: “All I can say about our flight 
was that the first night was marvelous, 
the next day fair, but the second night 
was terrible.” 
of the “American Girl,” speaking in more 
detail about their experiences, said that 
the weather map furnished by Mr. Kim- 
ball had warned them of a low pressure 
area which they met as forecast. If 
their plane had kept 15,000 to 18,000 feet 
high, Captain Haldeman said, he does not 
believe the plane would have had the 
trouble it did. 

Clarence Chamberlain suggested that 
the problem of weather forecasting was 
“just a matter of getting the informa- 
tion together.”” 

“We hit everything as predicted,” he 
said, speaking of Dr, Kimball’s report, 
“except at the finish, All that is needed, 
it seems to me, is facilities for getting 
weather reports from the ships at sea, 
Then the forecasters could readily pro- 
vide this data.” 

Mr. Levine’s only comment was: 

“If we had followed Dr. Kimball’s ad- 
vice, and waited a few more days before 
leaving, we would probably have set up 
a better record with our good _ ship 
‘Columbia.’ ” 

Although flying for 20 hours before 
he could sight the water beneath him, 
Colonel Goebel said his plane did not 
deviate from its course at all during 
the flight to Honolulu, thanks to the 
yadio direction beacon, He said he flew 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet most of the 
way. 

Captain Schluter, second in the race 
won by Goebel, describing how his plane 
flew low all the way and thrice went into 
tail-spins, its landing gear touching the 
water once, urged that further observa- 
tions be made by the Government 
weather services along the lines of those 
being made by the Navy with captive 
balloons. More will be learned about 
the laws of winds if weather and wind 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Captain Haldeman, pilot | 


determinations prevailing at different | 


altitudes at the same moment can be 
made known, he said. 

Lieutenant Hegenberger declared that 
for future flights better reports of wind 
conditions should be obtained by radio 
from steamships, whose skippers should 
supply more accurate barometer read- 
ings) Data on clouds at different alti- 
tudes also should be observed and re- 
ported, he said. 

The radio beacon, said Lieutenant 
Hegenberger, is the best guidance yet 
devised for transoceanic flying, but it is 
subject to other interferences. 

Lieutenant Maitland also emphasized 
the need of getting more accurate in- 
formation relating to wind speeds and 
barometric pressure readings from ships, 

Data on Sea Weather Needed. 

Dr. Rossby’s statement, like that of 
some of the fliers, was to the effect that 
the weather problem for oceanic flights 
is not so much a question of forecasting 
as of gathering adequate information 
from the proposed line of flight. For 
overland flying, this information gather- 
ing system has been highly perfected, 
he asserted. 

Dr. Kimball said that the fore- 
casts given Mr. Byrd, Mr. Lindbergh, 
and Mr. Chamberlain were not the type 
given air men who fly across the coun- 
try. It was only possible, he said, to tell 
storm area movements and what would 
be the prevailing winds; it was impos- 
sible to forecast conditions over Europe. 
The maps supplied the fliers by the 
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| this side 
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Aeronautics 


President Coolidge redecorates Col. | 


Hubbard Medal, and speaks 


transoceanic fliers present. 
Page 1, 
Transoceanic aviators confer with 
Weather Bureau officers and -wrecom- 
| mend expanded weather service for fu- 
ture sea flights. 





Page 1, Col. 5 

Ney airplane-carrier “Lexington” 

to be placed in commission December 
14, 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Revised schedules an- 


| mail 
| nounced. 


air 
Page 2, 


| Agriculture 


Secretary of Commerce advocates de- 
| velopment of navigation of Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence rivers to provide 
| great national waterways system and 
as means of relief of mid-west pro- 
ducer from _ handicaps of increased 
transportation rates due to war. 
Page 1, Col.1 
Continuation of full text of  state- 
ment by Charles Negel, St. Louis, ac- 
companying report on farm relief prob- 
| lems presented 'y the Business Men’s 
Commission ov, Agriculture to Presi- 
dent Coolidgr. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Survey conducted by Division of 
Agricultural Education shows that over 
three-fourths of graduates of land 
grant colleges engage in agriculture or 
| related occupations. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Agricultural interest in a 
flood control policy is outlined to House 
| Committee on Flood Control by Chester 
H. Gray, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Representatives of 13 farm organiza- 
| tions discuss with Secretary of Agri- 
culture expansion of departmental re- 
| search activities. 


Page 1, Col. 6| 


Daily price analysis of farm products 
| markets. 
Page 5 
| Reduced tariff as aid to farmers is 
opposed by Senator Smoot. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Total corn stocks, port and in tran- 
sit in the Union of South Africa, were 
6,060,000 bushels as of November 5, 

Page 12, Col.6 


Automnotive Ind ustiry 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir. 
two patents for an improved method of 
securing transmission brake 
lacking im inventive novelty over sim- 
ilar means used ona spindle brake for 
screw machines, (Ford Motor Co., v. 

| Parks & Bohne, Inc.) 
] Page 10, Col. 1 

Many horses still in use in military 
service despite inroads 
equipment. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
| Banking-F inance 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir-., affirms 
right of creditor to prove claim and to 
participate in dividends of bankrupt 
estate. (Tawson et al v. 

| Bank.) 


Page 11, Col.1 | 


Secretary Mellon says he sees noth- 
ing in economic situation to lead to 


the fear of a business depression, but | 
admits that some conditions might be | 


termed ‘“‘spotty.” 
Page 1, Col.7 


Director of the Veterans’? Bureau de- 


fines procedure in all cases of Adjusted | 


Service Certificates found to Ihave been 
altered or forged. 


Page 


banks of Federal Reserve System as of 
November 9, 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Report of 12 Federal Intermediate 

Credit banks as of November 5, show- 


Weather Bureau showed conditions in the 
eastern part of the United States and 
in western Europe, with scattered re- 
ports from over the ocean lanes, he said, 
In addition, they were accompanied with 
written statements of the Weather Bv- | 
reau’s interpretation of the map and 
forecast. 


Atlantic Reports Inadequate. 

Mr. Mitchell declared there ‘was “an 
aching void”? on the weather map from 
the banks of Newfoundland to Europe, 
except when the Radio Corporation of 
America furnished radio reports at the 
the aviators were planning 
their trips. He suggested that the large | 
radio station at Lyons, France, could 
transmit reports for the fllers on con- 
ditions in Eastern and western Europe, 
which, with the services available on 
and from ships at sea, would 
make possible accurate forecasts for 24 
to 48 hours. 

Mr. Weightman said that what some 
of the fliers described as fogs at ex- 
tremely high altitudes were really 
stratus cloud formations, under which 
they could fly. He said that experiments 
and observations show that fogs do not 
go above 900 feet. 

Major Blair, commenting on Mr, 
Chamberlain’s later suggestions regard- 
ing the ascertainment of definite in. 
formation on the “ceiling”? to be ex- 
pected on high clouds, declared that an 
international meteorological committee 
was working up a radio meteorological 
service for the oceans, 





Charles A. Lindbergh, this time with 
of the 
great impetus Col. Lindbergh has given 
| to the cause of civil aviation.—Other 
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mational | 


» holds that | 
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of motorized 
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First State | 
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Statement of condition of member | 


| tion districts than those 


| regular 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
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Iradexed b y Groups and Classifications 


co 
ing total direct loans and rediscounts. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


by the Department of Commerce from 
November 1 to 10, 
; Page 7, Col. 3 
| Transactions in the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Tabular statistics of Federal Reserve 
Board condition statement. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Treasury. 
9 
Foreigm Exchange Rates. 


Page 7 
Books-Publications 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress, 


Page 
Publications issued by 
ment. 


11, Col. 6 
the Govern- 


Page 11, Col. 7 
Clairras 


Court of Appeals, D. of C., finds that 
assets of partnership of Germans in 
Philippines were subject to seizure un- 
der the ‘Trading with the FEXnemy Act. 
(Froelich & Kuttner v. Sutherland et 
al.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Proceedings of the United States 
Court of Claims. 


| Coal 


Tract of coal land in Wyoming to be 


offered for lease by General Land Of- 
fice. 


Page 12 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Comrnerce-Trade 


Canada to hold hearing on proposal 
to increase tariff on salt, most of which 
comes from United States. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily price analysis of farm products 
| markets. 


Page 5 


for Department of Cmmerce. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Total corn stocks, port and in tran- 
sit in the Union of South Africa, were 
6,060,000 bushels as of Nowember 5. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


Cor Porations 


| poratiom was not in 1918 carrying on 
| same trade or business as a preceding 
partnership, and is not within the pro- 
| visions OF section 330 of the 1918 Reve- 
nue Act. (North & Dalzel.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Court of Appeals, 9th Cir., remands 
| case to Board of Tax Appeals, finding 
| reasoning to be invalid in denying right 
to deduction for worthlessness of stock, 
(Royal Packing Co.) 


Cotton 





Page 8, Col. 1 


Comprehensive agricultural project 
inaugurated in southern Spain to have 
cotton as its basic commodity. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Intermediate Credit Bank report of 
loans made on tobacco, cotton and wool 
| certificates, 


a Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 


| wool markets, 
. Page 5 
Court Decisiores 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 





See Special Index and Digest of Tax | transportation system constitute three- 


Decisions on Page 8. 


| Customs 


Summary of decisions by 
States Court of Customs Appeals. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Economic Questions 


President Coolidge, members of his 


Exports of silver bullion as reported | 


Daily statement of the United States i 


Page 7 ; 


| ing 


| admits that some conditions might be 


| der the Trading with the Enemy Act. 





Ephrian F, Morgan named Solicitor 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that cor- | 


| on Wood Utilization. 


| of the United States. 


| eal Division, Weather Bureau, describes | 
| the world over which he has supervi- 


; Robert 


| flood control policy is outlined to House 





United | Insurance 


| Cabinet and members of Congress re- | 


ceive copies of memorandum issued by 
|Robert S. Brookings, president of the 


| Insuasrance Extended 


For Longshoremen 


Employers Can Receive Cover- 
age During Work Outside 
Home District. 


LContinued from Paye 1.] 
in which is lo- 
cated their home address or in which 
work is carried on. Such em 
ployers must be able to secure without 
delay certificates of compliance with the 
Act. 

3. It is provided, therefore, that in- 
surance companies which have executed 
the agreement contained in the regula- 
tions of October 12, 1927, may submit 
to deputy commissioners assigned ‘to 
districts in which an employer may at 
any time engage in work subject to the 
Longshoremen’s Act reports on the card 
form prescribed by the regualtions of 
August 1, which contain the address of 
the employer in another district with 
the additional notation ‘‘.No present ad- 
dress in compensation district. Cer- 
tificate mxrequested when address given.” 

Procedure Out Lined. 

4. A deputy commissioner receiving a 
report of the issue of a policy of insur- 
ance with the notation specified in the 
preceding paragraph will file such re- 
port umtil he receives a request for 
certificate of compliance containing an 


| 
| 
| i 
| 
| 


Institute of Economics, Washington, 
D. C., dealing with overproduction in 
its relation to antitrust, immigration 
and protective tariff laws. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Secretary Mellon says he sees noth- 
in economic situation to lead to 
the fear of a business depression, but 
termed “spotty.” 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Education 


Survey conducted by Division of 
Agricultural Education shows that over 
three-fourths of graduates of land 
grant colleges engage in agriculture 
or related occupations. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Court of es D. of C., finds that 
assets of partnership of Germans in 
Philippines were subject to seizure un- 


(Froelich & Kuttner v. 
al.) 


Sutherland et 


Page 10, Col. 5 


Dr. A. C. Millspaugh named financial 
advisor to Hatai. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of farm products | 
markets. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Page 5 
Gov't Personnel 


Garland S. Ferguson assumes new | 
luties as Federal Trade Commissioner. 
Page 3, Col. 4 

Jehn L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., 
named member of National Committee | 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily engagements of the President | 


Page 3 

Ephrian F, Morgan named Solicitor | 
for Department of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Harold A. Lafount, of Utah, named 


| the Navy Department. 





to Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Gov't Topical Survey 


P. C. Day, Chief of the Climatologi- 


sion. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
I mmigration 


President Coolidge, members of his 
Cabinet and members of Congress re- 
ceive copies of memorandum issued by 
S. Brookings, president of the | 
Institute of Economics, Washington, | 
D. C., dealing with overproduction in 
its relation to antitrust, immigration 
and protective tariff laws. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Secretary of Commerce advocates de- 
velopment of navigation of Mississippi | 
and St. Lawrence rivers to provide 
great national waterways system and 
as means of relief of mid-west pro- 
ducer from handicaps of increased 
transportation rates due to war. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Agricultural interest in a national 
Committee on Flood Control by Chester 
H. Gray, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Secretary of War says flood control, 
navigation, and extension of water 


fold problem of Mississippi River. 
Page 1, Col, 2 





Regulations isued by the 
Compensation Commission 
means whereby insurance companies 
may offer coverage under the Long- 
shoremen’s Compensation Act for em- 
ployers called upon for work in other 
than their home districts. 


Employes’ 
provide a 


address of the employer within his com- 
pensation district to which the certifi- 
cate may be sent. He will thereupon 
issue the certificate and send same as 
— 

. Any stevedoring firm for whom 
report is made of the issue of a policy 
of insurance under the above conditions 
should be careful not. to engage in any 


| work in a compensation districti prior 


| 
a | 
{ 


| 


to the receipt of a certificate of compli- 
ance issued by the deputy commissioner 
assigned to such district as required by 
“the provisions of Section 37 of the 
Longshoremen’s Act. 


Proceedings 
Of the United States 


Court of Claims 


Monday, November 14, 1927. 

The court made 
nouncements: 

No. E-570, Selwyn 
ment for plaintiff, 
Moss. 

No. D-589, William B. Rosskam et al., 
extrs., judgment for plaintiff, opinion 
by Judge Graham. 

No. E-6, Escar D. 
39, Francis G. Gaffey, receiver; No. E- 
557, Fred P. Ritchie; and No. F-204, 
Helen Boyce Bennerman et al.; peti- 
tions dismissed. 

Proceedings for the day: 

No. F-117, James S. Kirk & Co., ar- 


the following an- 


Bywater, judg- 
opinion by Judge 


McDaniel; No. E- 


1 gued by C. N. Goodwin for plaintiff 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Labor 


Employment and pay roll totals in 
selected manufacturing industries in 54 
cities are shown in Department of 
Labor report for October. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Milling 


Total corn stocks, port and in tran- 
sit in the Union of South Africa, were 
6,060,000 bushels as of November 5. 

Page 12, Col. 6 

Daily grain market price analysis. 

Page 5 


National Defense 


Many horses still in use in military 
service despite inroads of motorized 
equipment. 

- Page 1, Col. 6 

Fifth of six American river gunboats 
being built in China is launched at 
Shanghai. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

New airplane-carrier ‘Lexington” 
to be placed in commision Deéember 
14. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of 


Page 4, Col. 4 


| Packers 


Daily meat and livestock market 


| price analysis. 


Page 5 
Patients 


Patent 
cotrts. 


suits filed in the various 


Page 11, Col. 5 
See Special Index 


on Page 11. 


'Postal Service 


Revised air 


nounced. 


mail schedules an- 


Page 2, Col. 7 } 


| Public Lands 


Court of Appeals, Sth Cir. holds 


| Government may enforce order forfeit- 
| ing 
| consent of Congress. 


irrigating lands without further 

(U. S. v. Beaver 
[rrigation Land and Power Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Tract of Coal Land in Wyoming to 


| be offered for lease by General Land | 
| Office. 


. Page 3, Col. 1 
Radio 


Federal Radio Commission order 
sets aside 26 favored air channels for 
broadcasting. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Harold A. Lafount, of Utah, named 
o Federal Radio Commission. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Railroads 


Secretary of Commerce advocates de- | 
velopment of navigation of Mississippi | 


| Water Power 


and St. Lawrence rivers to provide 
great national waterways system and 
as means of relief of mid-west pro- 
ducer from handicaps of _ increased 
transportation rates due to war. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
applies for authority to acquire con- 
trol by lease of Gulf & Texas Railway. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Potato Creek Railway and Tonapah 
& Goldfield Railroad authorized to 
abandon operation of trackage in Iowa 


; and Nevada. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Bellefonte Central Railroad applies 
for certigficate of authority to extend 


| line six miles, 


Page 6, Col. 4 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 

way authorized to provide for bond is- 
sue. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Southern railroads request postpone- 

ment of effective date of order for re- 

adjustment of Southern rates. 


Great Northern Railway authorized 


and Law Digest | 


+> 





| first 


Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


to become party to joint passenger 
train service previously established by 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie railroads between Minneapolis, 
and Duluth, Minn. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Court of Appeals, Sth Cir. holds 
Government may enforce order forfeit- 
ing irrigating lands without further 
consent of Congress. (U. S. v.. Beaver 
Irrigation Land and Power Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 


Retail Trade 


Ways and Means Committee is asked 
to eliminate double tax on income from 
installment sales. Page 8, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until November 21. 


Tariff 


President Coolidge, members of his 
Cabinet and members of Congress re- 
ceive copies of memorandum issued by 
Robert S. Brookings, president of the 
Institute of Economics, Washington, 
D. C., dealing with overproduction in 
its relation to antitrust, immigration 
and protective tariff laws. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Reduced tariff as aid to farmers is 
opposed by Senator Smoot. 


, Page 1, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Ways and Means Committee holds 
of series of executive sessions, 
and adopts as the basis of its pro- 
gram the proposed rearrangement of 
income tax titles—statement by Chair- 
man Green. Page 1, Col. 7 

Ways and Means Committee is asked 
to eliminate double tax on income from 
installment sales. Page 8, Col. 6 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. Page 8, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. Page 5 


Tobacco 


Intermediate Credit Bank report of 
loans made on tobacco, cotton and wool 
certificates. Page 7, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Final argument on use of punch- 
board to promote sales in candy trade 
heard before Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Page 1, Col. 5 


V eterans 


Director of the Veterans’ Bureau de- 
fines procedure in all cases of Adjusted 
Service Certificates found to have been 
altered or forged. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Railroad and public utilities commis- 
sion of Tennessee set forth policies to 
be followed in regulation of water 
power. 


W eather 


P. C. Day, Chief of the Climatologi- 
cal Division, Weather Bureau, describes 
the world over which he has supervi- 
sion. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Transoceanic aviators confer with 

Weather Bureau officers and recom- 

mend expanded weather service for fu- 
ture sea flights. 


W ool 


Intermediate Credit Bank report of 
loans made on tobacco, cotton and wool 
certificates. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 5 
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and W. I. Norris for the United States. 

No. A-333, E. M. Obernforfer, as 
liquidator, ete., argued by William Cog- 
ger for plaintiff and J. R. Anderson for 
the United States. 

No. B-150, Atlantic Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, argued by Philip L. Miller for the 
plaintiff and J, Frank Staley for the 
United States, 

Call for Tuesday, November 15, 1927: 
No. D-827, Samuel Doblin; No. D-849, 
Leonard B. Zeisler, trustee; No. D-373, 
Dayton Lumber & Mfg. Co.; No. D-347, 
American Can Co.; No. D-526, Nazer 
Acoustile Co.; No. D-810 and D-801, J. & 
J. W. Stolts Association; No. C-208, 
Nathan Baum, trustee, etc. 


Decisions of the Court 
Of Customs Appeals 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
Opinion by Graham, presiding 
judge. The merchandise in this case, 
hat plush manufactured in Germany, 
was appraised and reappraised at a 
greater value than the entered value. 
The United States Customs Court re- 
versed the reappraisement and sustained 
the entered values, and their judgment 
is reversed and the cause remanded for 
further review, findings of fact, and rea- 
sons therefor. 
No. 2971. 


lis. 


U. S. v. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Opinion by Graham, presiding 
judge. Unbound Spanish-English dic- 
tionaries were assessed at 15 per cent 
as unbound books. The importer pro- 


tested that they were properly free of 
duty as books printed wholly or chiefly 
in languages other than English. The 
United States Customs Court sustained 


the protest of the importer, and their 
judgment is reversed. 

No. 2977. R. W. Grauert v. U. S. 
Opinion by Graham, presiding judge. 
Merchandise invoiced as Osier foils and 
entered as Dutch metal leaves was as- 
sessed at 6 cents per 100 leaves as 
bronge or aluminum in leaf. The im- 
porter protested that it was properly 
dutiable at 12 cents per pound as pow- 
dered foil. The United States Customs 
Court overruled the protest of the im- 
porter and their judgment is affirmed. 


Total Corn Stocks in Union 
Of South Africa Announced 


Union of South Africa’s corn stocks as 
of November 5 have just been reported 
by the Commerce as follows: 

Port and in transit stocks of corn in 
the Union of South Africa amounted to 
6,060,000 bushels on November 5, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from H. B. Smith, 
Special Representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in London. 

On October 29, these stocks were 6,- 
194,000 bushe!s, on October 22, they were 
6,597,000 bushels and on October 15 they 
were 6,901,000 bushels, 


“]/| Pay Roll Totals 


Show Increase 
During October 


Report Shows Decline in Em- 
ployment in Manufacturing 
Industries in 54 Cities, 

However. 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased one-half of one per cent 
in October as compared with September, 
but at the same time there was an in- 
crease of 1.2 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
according to a preliminary report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the: De- 
partment of Labor, issued November 14. 
The report in full text follows: 


The level of employment in October, 
1927, was 5.3 per cent below the level of 
employment in October, 1926, and pay- 
roll totals were 7.5 per cent lower in 
October, 1927, than in October, 1926. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
weighted index of employment for Oc- 
tober, 1927, is 87.6, as compared with 88 
for September, 1927, 87.4 for August, 
1927, and 92.5 for October, 1926; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for Oc- 
tober, 1927, is 91.2, as compared with 
90.1 for Septermber, 1927, 91 for Au- 
gust, 1927, and 98.6 for October, 1926. 

The report for October is based on re- 
turns from 10,862 establishments in 54 
of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. These es- 
tablishments in October had 3,002,549 
employes whose combined earnings. in 
one week were $79,761,503. 

Twenty-five of the 54 separate indus- 
tries had more employes in October than 
in September, and the same industries, 
with one exception (cigars), together 
with 9 additional industries reported in- 
creased pay-roll totals. 


Outstanding Increases. 


The outstanding increases in employ- 
ment, all between 3.4 and 5 per cent, 
were in the women’s clothing, confec- 
tionery, agricultural implement, chew- 
ing tobacco, and paper box industries; 
the outstanding increases in pay-roll to- 
tals, ranging from 3.4 to 9.8 per cent, 
were in the five industries mentioned and, 
in addition, in the 138 following indus- 
tries: Flour, shirts, hosiery, stoves, 
furniture, chemicals, pottery, glass, 
stamped ware, automobiles (3.8), elec- 
tric app., pianos, and shipbuilding. Both 
the cotton and woolen goods industries 
made small gains in both items. 


The most pronounced downward trends 
in employment and pay-roll totals in Oc- 
tober appeared in the ice cream, milli- 
nery, cast-iron pipe, boot and shoe, fer- 
tilizer, petroleum refining, cement, brick, 
and automobile tire industries. The iron 
and steel, structural iron, hardware, au- 
tomobile, steam car, and shipbuilding 
industries all fell off in employment but 
at the same time showed increased pay- 
roll totals. 


The food, textile, and paper groups of 
industries each gained less than 1 per 
cent in employment in October and the 
tobacco group gained 2 2.38 per cent, while 
there were losses in employment in the 
remaining 8 groups, ranging from 0.7 to 
2.1 per cent. Nine groups show increases 
in pay-rojl totals in October, ranging 
from 0.4 To 3.5 per cent; the iron and 
steel and chemical groups show de- 
creases in pay-roll totals of less than 
one-half of one per cent, while the 
leather group, owing to the dull season 
in the boot and shoe industry, shows a 
decrease of 6.2 per cent. 


The East South Central geographic 
division reported ‘a small gain in em- 
ployment in October, but all other divi- 
sions show losses of from 0.2 to 1.7 per 
cent. Conditions as to pay-roll totals 
however were reversed, the New Eng- 
land States reported a loss of 1.9 per 
cent, and there were slight decreases 
in the Mountain and West South Central 
States, but rather large increases appear 
in all other divisions, except in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States which advanced only 
0.2 per cent. 


Textile Pay Rolls Larger. 

Comparing conditions in October, 1927, 
with October, 1926, two groups of *in- 
dustries—textiles and tobacco—show in- 
creased employment over the 12-month 
period, but the textile group alone shows 
an increased pay-roll total. The outstand- 
ing decreases were in the iron and steel 
and vehicle groups. 


The pronounced increases in separate 
industries over this 12-month period 
were in cotton goods, women’s clothing, 
rubber boots and shoes, and sugar re- 
fining, while the most noticeable de- 
creases were those in each of the eight 
industries comprising the iron and steel 
group; in sawmills and millwork; in pe- 
troleum refining and fertilizers; in brick, 
pottery, and glass; in stamped ware; in 
automobiles, carrages, and steam tars; 
and in piands and automobile tires. 


The South Atlantic geographic divi- 
sion shows no change in employment be- 
tween October, 1927 and October, 1926, 
but seven of the remaining eight divi- 
sions show. decreased employment rang- 
ing from 4.1 to 7.2 per cent. The Pa- 
cific division decrease was 1.7 per cent 
only, 

Per capita earnings in the 54 indus- 
tries combined in October were 1.7 per 
cent greater than in September, 1927, 
and 2.3 per cent lower than in October, 
1926. 

In October, 1927, 9,049 establishments 
reported an average of 88 per cent of a 
full foree of employes and an average 
of 97 per cent of full-time opevation. 
These percentages indicate a drop of one 
per cent in average force employed, with 
‘no change in operating time, 





